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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PROTECTION. 


I. THE home market, or domestic commerce, is of immeas- 
urable value to a country over and above all foreign commerce. 

We shall quote in support of this position an authority which 
all free traders ought to accept, that of Adam Smith, the father 
of free trade. “The inland home trade, the most important of 
all, the trade in which an equal capital affords the greatest 
revenue and creates the greatest employment to the people of the 
country.” (‘ Wealth of Nations,” Vol. ii. 7. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1869.) In vol. i. pp. 872, 373 of the above edition, 
Adam Smith draws out with the greatest clearness the argu- 
ment for the home market against the foreign. As no free 
trader ever asks attention to this passage, we will here give the 
substance of it in our own language. 

In all exchanges two capitals are employed and two profits 
result, in theory equal. If an Englishman sends a given prod- 
uct to France, he employs his capital at home and enjoys his 
profit. On the other side the Frenchman employs his capital 
and has his profit. Each country is equally benefited. Every 
one, protectionist or free trader, accepts this. 

If now the exchange is made at home two capitals are em- 
ployed instead of one, and two profits are secured instead of one. 
Home trade, then, is and must be just twice as profitable to the 
home country as foreign trade is. That country is passing all 
others in wealth that has the greatest volume of home trade. 
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The results of commerce depend upon the ease and rapidity 
with which exchanges are effected. If the merchant or producer 
can make two exchanges where he formerly made one, he doubles 
his profits. The other party does the same. Now here are 
four uses of capital and four profits at home instead of one which 
would accrue in the slow and distant foreign exchanges. And 
in the home trade it may sometimes happen, as Adam Smith 
suggests, that the parties are so near each other and have such 
facilities for quick exchanges that twelve may be effected at 
home to one with a distant country. In such case the home 
country would secure to herself twenty-four uses of capital and 
twenty-four profits to one in the foreign trade. Thus the ratio 
of the importance of the home market to foreign would be 24: 1. 
This is so plain that no one can question it unless it be some 
economic eccentric. 

II. Protection aims at diversified industries as a potent factor 
in national prosperity. 

Every new industry brings an addition to the home market. 
It supplies a want and it creates a demand upon other producers. 
If a country is given chiefly to agriculture its produce must seek 
a distant uncertain market. Such an agricultural people is al- 
ways miserably poor, and with their poverty are usually associ- 
ated ignorance stupidity, and degradation. We have a great 
number of industries that could not exist without a protective 
tariff. They are of unspeakable value to the whole country. 
A wise government will always encourage home industries as 
unseparably connected with the prosperity of the home market. 

III. Protection calls into action dormant capital, skill, and 
labor. 

Fawcett and other English writers admit that in no country 
is the whole of skill, capital, and labor, in full employment. 
This will always be so for many reasons. 

When our government imposed a duty of $28 per ton on 
imported steel rails, our benevolent English friends were charg- 
ing us $112.50 in gold. We had few establishments that 
wished to enter into any competition with the English manufac- 
turer, knowing their system of killing foreign industries by 
underselling. But with protection no less than thirteen estab- 
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lishments sprang into being, and the price of Bessemer steel 
rails went down from $112 to $37, and our output in the four 
years 1881-84 exceeded that of England by 1,221,279 tons! 
In those four years the United States produced 5,362,946 tons 
of steel rails, which at an average of $100 per ton would have 
been more than five hundred millions of dollars paid to English 
interests instead of our own. But who believes that the Eng- 
lish price would have fallen one penny had this enormous de- 
mand been added to her own. On the contrary her prices 
would have risen with every new demand. The capital, skill, 
and labor called forth by this protective tariff has added im- 
mensely to our national wealth, given impulse to other indus- 
tries, and vastly increased our domestic commerce. Many other 
industries might be quoted as illustrations. 

IV. A protective tariff cheapens all the articles in common 
use. 

Cotton cloth is protected by a tariff of six cents a yard and 
some qualities are sold at that price and even lower. Home 
competition has brought down the price of common cotton goods 
to the level of English prices. Last year it is said we ex- 
ported 25,000,000 yards to England. Our common serviceable 
-woolens, blankets, carpets, are nearly as cheap as in England, 
and have been made so by the competition called forth by pro- 
tection. Higher qualities, less used, requiring more personal 
labor, cannot come under the same law of competition without 
a higher tariff. Many of our chemical products of extensive 
use have been cheapened in the same way. When chloroform 
began to be in demand, we paid the foreigner two dollars and 
fifty cents per pound. Our chemists could make a grand profit 
at that price. But they knew what the result would be. The 
foreign chemists would continually undersell them. With their 
great establishments and vast capital they could afford to do 
this at great loss in order to keep possession of their industry. 
The government imposed a protective tariff of one dollar a 
pound. Now if President Cleveland’s assertion be true that 
the price of all imported articles “is raised by precisely the 
sum paid for such duties,” the price of chloroform would have 


been increased to three dollars and fifty cents the pound. The 
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foreign importers were much too wise for that. Such a price 
would rouse intense competition. Consequently the price imme- 
diately fell, but home competition, backed by the tariff against 
foreigners, came in and brought the price down to sixty-five cents ! 
This is the legitimate effect of a wise tariff to cheapen all arti- 
cles of extensive use by securing capital, labor, and skill against 
foreign pauper labor and great combinations of foreign capital- 
ists. President Cleveland's assertion in view of such facts does 
not increase the respect of intelligent men. 

V. Protection would put no tariff upon things we do not pro- 
duce. 

Coffee, tea, spices, and all other similar articles, similar in be- 
ing foreign to our soil, are free. Raw material generally should 
be free, but there will be difference of opinion as to its classifi- 
cation. Wool growing requires so much scientific knowledge, 
so much study of climate and treatment, and kinds of wool 
demanded for different products, and mixture of races and 
bloods, that it cannot be regarded as raw material. A vast 
amount of associated Jabor and wisdom and skill has been be- 
stowed upon it. Everything in which foreign competition will 
not injure our interests should be free. 

VI. Protection against foreign interference demands absolute 
free trade at home. 

Our country presents the magnificent spectacle of sixty mil- 
lions of freemen, as a whole the most intelligent, enterprising, 
and wealthy on the face of the globe. At the middle of this 
century the wealth of Great Britain was three times greater 
than ours. Our wealth now surpasses hers by ten thousand 
millions of dollars. Soil, climate, and population favor a great 
variety of industries, our rivers and railroads favor rapid and 
economical exchanges. It is one country and every part shares 
in the prosperity of every other part. It is a vast organism 
whose great arteries send the vital fluid into every part. It 
is this absolute freedom that has created such a vast home trade 
as to surpass by far the entire home and foreign trade of Great 
Britain united. 

Just here our English free-trade friends, who have a most be- 
nevolent interest in our prosperity, turn upon us and say: “ Why 
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stop at the boundaries of the Dominion of Canada? If free trade 
is good between Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, it must be 
equally good between those States and Canada. If you put on 
a protective tariff against Canada, then one State in the Union 
should have a tariff against its neighbor State.” Now this ap- 
pears to us very weak and silly, but it is difficult for an English- 
man to look upon our great country as a unit, a political unit. 
Our States are as much under one government as London, Liv- 
erpool, and Manchester are. And yet eminent men, like Faw- 
cett, Sidgwick, and Mill, have used this argument in apparent 
unconsciousness of its absurdity. Should an American main- 
tain that one law should govern London and Paris, he would be 
laughed at. England and France are two separate political 
entities. Each has its own life to care for. Each pursues its 
own ends, and asks no counsels of its neighbor. If the finan- 
cial greed of Great Britain should not lead to violence, her 
economic doctrines are of little value to us. The American sys- 
tem of absolute free trade at home and protection against the 
plans and plots of foreign capitalists has made this country by 
far the richest nation on earth. We are leaving England, who 
is always pointing us to her vast wealth, far in the rear; al- 
though we still foolishly, if not wickedly, allow her to send us 
her paupers, criminals, and lunatics to support. 

VII. Protection would secure at all costs the production of 
all those manufactures that are necessary to the nation in time 
of war. 

The duty of self-preservation overrides all questions of wealth. 
Our iron, cotton, and wool interests must be so secured that in 
case of war with England, or any other power, which may God 
avert, we should not find ourselves in the case of the Southern 
States in the late war. 

President Garfield, who drew nothing but the purest milk of 
free trade from the breasts of his Alma Mater, in reply to Fer- 
nando Wood’s free-trade bill, said: “I will defend a tariff 
that is national in its aims, that protects and sustains those 
interests without which the nation cannot become such. So im- 
portant in my view is the ability of the nation to manufacture 
all those articles necessary to arm, equip, and clothe our people, 
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that if it could not be secured in any other way, I would vote to 
pay money out of the federal treasury to maintain government 
iron, steel, cotton, and woolen mills at whatever cost.”’ 

In reply to an eloquent appeal for commerce on the basis of 
universal brotherhood, he added : “ For the present the world 
is divided into separate nationalities, and that other divine com- 
mand still applies to our situation. If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he has denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel. Until that better era arrives, 
patriotism must supply the place of universal brotherhood.” 
(See “ Garfield’s Speeches in Congress.”) Garfield’s name is 
found among the American members of the Cobden Club, to- 
gether with names of many college presidents and professors. 
That mighty and far-famed club, composed of the highest offi- 
cials and the manufacturing millionaires of England, and whose 
“ objectif ” is free trade in the United States, should have dis- 
ciplined the speaker for high treason to all the principles of the 
great association. It exists for one sole object, the overthrow of 
the American system of protection. 

All the industries referred to by President Garfield have had 
the most rapid development under the protection of a moderate 
tariff, needing no special government patronage whatever. In 
1859, American wool-growers produced 60,000,000 Ibs. In 
1883, they produced 300,000,000 lbs., far exceeding the British 
wool-growers, and steadily advancing by home competition to 
a level of cheapness with any foreign nation whatever. Our 
government reduced the tariff, and the wool-growers are going 
out of the business as rapidly as any free trader could desire. 
This is one step towards industrial vassalage to England. © 

VIII. Keep clear of all commercial treaties. 

Every nation should be as little dependent upon other nations 
as possible, in order to enjoy peace, safety, and internal develop- 
ment. It must not be like a day laborer seeking the means of 
living here and there. Commercial treaties made with saga- 
cious far-seeing governments, masters of craft and deception, 
always contain innocent articles that in course of time become 
annoying and injurious as interpreted by the stronger power. 
England has, with her wise and crafty and far-seeing policy, 
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deceived and caught in ruinous commercial treaties Spain, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, and other nations inferior 
to her in political craft and intense greed. We have, in the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty and in the fisheries question, a taste of 
her diplomacy. Goldwin Smith in two able articles in the “ In- 
dependent” has set forth in clear colors the weakness, the in- 
capacity, the stupidity of our politicians and diplomats in our 
foreign affairs. Sir Henry Bulwer at Constantinople used to 
make merry over the way he hoodwinked and victimized Clayton 
and the United States government. England essays to be the 
commercial, as Russia is the military despot of Europe. She is 
the only enemy we have to fear. The remedy for our humiliat- 
ing position proposed by Goldwin Smith is peculiarly English 
and quite amusing. It is to yield everything to English de- 
mands in the Canada question. “ Political divisions make no 
difference in commercial relations.” Perfect free trade with us, 
access to all our coasting, carrying trade, and by necessity to our 
rivers as well, this is all that Goldwin Smith, LL.D., L.H.D., 
demands for Canada! And if our politicians yield all this they 
will be wise statesmen! Now, with such powerful European 
neighbors, who have centuries of inherited and cultivated skill 
and craft in treaty-making, our government should bind itself 
by no commercial treaty that may in the future embarrass our 
protective tariff, or take from us our entire freedom of man- 
aging our own affairs without begging permission of our mother 
country. 

What excess of products we have we shall sell in any market 
that wants them, and we shall pay the duties they impose. We 
shall buy whatever other producers may bring us, and they will 
pay the duties we impose. This is the true reciprocity of for- 
eign trade. No other will stand while governments have no re- 
gard for justice or humanity (witness the opium trade in China, 
and the liquor trade in the Congo Free State), and might and 
eraft make right. 

IX. Abolish the internal revenue laws. 

A wise protective tariff is the simplest and easiest way of fill- 
ing the public treasury. Take away the internal revenue which 
is a pure war relic, and is illegal, immoral, and unwise, and we 
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shall have no surplus which is not imperatively needed for clear- 
ing off the national debt and for national defense. 

These are some of the first principles of protection. 

They are obnoxious to the Cobden Club and to Englishmen 
generally. If English craft, and English gold, and English 
agents can help President Cleveland to sweep them all away, 
we shall then have an opportunity to know and enjoy all the 
blessings of unrestricted free trade, by giving up our industries 
to foreigners. But there is this encouraging fact that the prin- 
ciples of protection have been gaining ground in every civilized 
nation, England not excepted, during the last two decades. If 
the aberration of free trade mislead us, it will be like a blizzard, 
destructive yet transient; but, unlike this scourge of storm, it 
will never be repeated. 

Crrus Hamu. 


Lexington, Mass. 
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SPEECH OF THE REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG, SECRETARY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE IN 
WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 9, 1887. 


THE application of steam and electricity has given a mighty impetus to 
civilization because they created vast possibilities of organization and co- 
operation. The progress of modern material civilization has been made 
chiefly by seizing upon these possibilities. These two correlative principles 
have been applied to commerce, to business, to transportation, to manufac- 
tures, to almost every form of industry ; and thus the forces which are 
developing our material civilization have been multiplied many fold. But 
Protestant Christianity has not, as yet, laid hold of these two great princi- 
ples which characterize the civilization of the nineteenth century. So far as 
organization and codperation are concerned, Protestant Christianity is 
nearly a hundred years behind the age. It is still living in the eighteenth 
century. 

There must be preserved a certain parity of growth between the material 
on the one hand, and the moral and spiritual on the other. So far as the 
former outstrips the latter, our civilization becomes materialistic, our pros- 
perity becomes our peril. And this is the great peril which threatens our 
Christian civilization to-day. Its lower elements have outgrown the higher ; 
hence a demoralizing, animalizing tendency. If Christianity is to control 
our future development, to overmaster the material and make our lusty 
physical life the servant of the intellectual and the moral, it must avail itself 
of these two great principles which have given such a marvelous impetus to 
our material civilization. 

And exactly this, the inauguration of intelligent and comprehensive codp- 
eration in aggressive Christian work, is the inspiration of this new movement 
of the Alliance. It seeks nothing for itself; but being, in the judgment 
of many eminent men, the medium through which this desired codperation 
ean be most fitly and hopefully sought, it has accepted this work as a sol- 
emn duty providentially laid upon it. 

While studying the situation we consulted many wise men, and when our 
plans were sufficiently matured, we submitted them in outline to leading 
elergymen and laymen of all evangelical denominations. The indorsement 
which they received was so unanimous and hearty that we venture to offer 
them, by way of suggestion, to the Christian public. 
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It is proposed to invite the ministers and active laymen of each commu- 
nity to come together and form local alliances ; and through this point of 
contact between the members of all evangelical denominations can be 
secured, it is believed, — 

I, Codperation in the study of sociological and industrial problems and in 
the application of Christian principles to their solution. 

II. Codperation in reaching our entire population with the gospel, and 

III. The cooperation of the Christian millions of the land for the accom- 
plishment of needed reforms, and for the defense of cherished American 
institutions. Let us consider 

I. Cooperation in the study of sociological and industrial problems, and 
in the application of the principles of the gospel to their solution. 

The conflict, not between capital and labor, — each of which is the comple- 
ment of the other, and which are as necessary to each other as are the two 
wings of a bird, — but the conflict between capitalists and laborers, shows 
that our industrial system has not been informed by Christian principles. 
The fact of estrangement between the well-to-do and the ill-to-do, the indif- 
ference and exclusiveness of the one class and the discontent and even 
bitterness of the other, together with the selfishness of both, are proof that 
the principles of the gospel have not yet permeated our social system... . 
May it not be that we are just now entering upon a new era in the history 
of the church and of civilization, viz., the era of applied Christianity ? 

There is evidence that this nation has been commissioned of God to lead 
the way. The meeting on our shores of all kindreds and peoples and 
tongues tends to make ours a cosmopolitan civilization ; and the fact that 
races which for centuries have inherited mutual antipathies are here com- 
mingling in their daily life, marks this as the land where first will take 
place a readjustment in the relations of man and man, based neither on the 
accident of birth nor on the incident of wealth, but rather on the broad basis 
of human brotherhood and Christian fellowship. The many rule here as no- 
where else. Public opinion expresses itself in law, and makes itself felt 
in the modification or transformation of existing institutions, much more 
quickly than in other lands, even in those which are popularly governed. 
Moreover, our artisan classes are the most intelligent in the world ; and this 
fact is highly favorable to their intelligent codperation in hastening a better 
day.... 

It is suggested that the leading Christian men of each community come 
together statedly, not to speculate, not to develop new theories of soci- 
ety, but to study the problems of their own town, to find what are the real 
hindrances to its moral and spiritual progress, and devise practical means 
for their removal. Let them study the work and become inspired with the 
spirit of such men as Oberlin and Chalmers. Let them acquaint themselves 
with methods which in various instances have proved successful in reaching 
and elevating the masses. And whenever their experience throws new light 
on methods of dealing with pauperism, or preventing crime, or evangelizing 
city slums or neglected rural districts, when progress is made in adjusting 
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the relations between employer and employed on Christian principles, let 
the national Alliance have the light, and it will reflect it to all its branches. 
Thus through codperation these branches will stimulate one another, and 
each will protit by the experience of all. 

Local alliances can render important service by preparing reading-matter 
of the right sort and scattering it widely among workingmen. ‘The artisan 
classes are now largely left a prey to chimerical reformers, social quacks, 
and political charlatans, the results of whose teachings are deeper discon- 
tent and stronger class antipathies; popular lecture courses might be pro- 
vided for workingmen, acquainting them with the fundamental principles of 
political economy and such historical facts as bear upon living questions. 

When state and county and local alliances have been formed throughout 
the land, their regular meetings, together with great national conferences 
like this, cannot fail powerfully to stimulate the study of such questions 
from a Christian point of view or to throw much light on methods by which 
the various branches of the church of Christ can best codperate in applying 
His teachings to the entire life of every community, Thus codperation 
through local alliances will afford a method of developing methods. 

II. Again, through the local alliance, all evangelical Christians can codp- 
erate in reaching the entire population with the gospel. 

There are multitudes in our churches to-day who, so far as any aggress- 
ive Christian work is concerned, undertake nothing in particular, and suc- 
ceed in doing it. This inactivity, however, is not always due to indifference. 
Not a few are interested and would glady serve, but know not what or how 
to do. . . . Most people lack initiative. Whether in mechanical industries, 
or in commerce or art or war or government, it is the few who plan and the 
many who execute, the few who lead and the many who are led; and as 
long as human nature remains what it is, this must be true in Christian 
work as elsewhere. Our church members lack leadership. If work were 
apportioned and responsibility individualized, it would be accepted. There 
is abundant latent power in our churches to reach the non-church-going 
population. Let the local alliances organize this power, and make it active 
to thatend. The method of organization for such work is given in detail in 
a pamphlet which the Alliance will gladly furnish on application. It de- 
scribes the methods successfully employed in Oswego, N. Y., and was writ- 
ten by Dr. Russell of that city... . 

The local alliance, in undertaking systematic work in behalf of the non- 
church-going population, will need an accurate knowledge of facts. How 
many people are there in the town or township not effectively reached by 
the churches? How many attend church only occasionally or not at all? 
What is the church preference of non-attendants? How many children are 
there not in Sabbath-school? How many are Roman Catholics? How 
many families are needy? How many persons are out of employment ? 
How many sick? The number of saloons, houses of ill-repute, and gam- 
bling-places ? 

_ In order to gain this information and follow it up systematically, let the 
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local alliance appoint from each church efficient laymen — one for every 
hundred members, more or less — who shall direct the work. Let the pas- 
tors and these laymen select from their own church ten visitors for each 
director. Most of them ought to be women. Divide the community into 
as many districts as there are directors or supervisors, equalizing the work 
as nearly as possible. Divide each district into ten sub-districts and assign 
a visitor to each. It will be found generally on this system that each sub- 
district averages about ten non-church-going families ; though in our great 
cities the number will be larger. In such cases it would be well to increase 
the number of visitors. After the first canvass has shown just where the 
non-church-goers are and how many they are, the work will be more equi- 
tably divided by re-districting ; after which each visitor should retain the 
same sub-district for the year, in order that they may each become really 
acquainted with the people upon whom they call. 

Before the canvass is begun, all the visitors meet the directors and pas- 
tors for instructions and prayer. When brought thoroughly into the spirit 
of the movement, made familiar with their duties, and supplied with uniform 
blanks, they enter upon their work ; which will not be found so great but 
that each visitor can call on his entire charge monthly. 

The canvass will reveal non-church-goers, not a few, who are members of 
churches elsewhere, but who have failed to transfer their membership and 
have become negligent of Christian duty. Some who rarely or never attend 
church will express a preference for some minister or denomination. Each 
pastor is informed of his own and charged with the duty of finding them. 
Those who express no preference are cordially invited in the name of all the 
churches, to attend the nearest place of worship. If the first invitation is 
declined, perhaps the twelfth will be accepted. 

Each visitor reports to his director, and the board of directors tabulate 
their facts at regular meetings. This board serves as a sort of clearing- 
house between the codperating churches. 

The visitors have a monthly meeting, in which they exchange experiences 
with mutual profit. Public meetings, at stated times, sustain the interest 
of the churches in the work and insure their sympathy. 

The methods thus hurriedly outlined have proved entirely successful with 
a population as small as nine thousand, and with one as large as twenty-six 
thousand. It is believed they would prove equally applicable to a village, 
and, with certain modifications, to the largest city. In the latter case, it is 
suggested that there be formed a city alliance, which shall be auxiliary to 
the national organization. Let the city alliance form various branches in 
different districts of the city ; and the churches of one district, containing a 
population of twenty-five or perhaps fifty thousand, can codperate through 
their local alliance, and work their district as if it were a small city by it- 
self. The relations of these various branches to each other and to the city 
alliance can be easily adjusted. 

Nothing suggested is rigid. There is the greatest possible freedom of 
adaptation to the peculiar conditions of different communities. Experience 
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will improve on methods, and free intercourse will soon afford each branch 
the advantages of the best. 

We recognize obstacles. There are difficulties to be overcome. But 
then, duty is ofteu difficult ; it is never impracticable. Such codperation 
as has been sketched may require more grace than is possessed by some 
brother, but not more than he can get. While he is awaiting a fuller supply 
he will perhaps offer some objections, which we may be permitted to antici- 
pate. It is said that “the proposed undertaking is formidable.’ It cer- 
tainly involves work ; but most things do that are worth the doing. Phila- 
delphia has demonstrated that such a canvass can be thoroughly made in a 
great city. If one in ten of our evangelical church-membership will give a 
half day once a month to such work, the gospel can be carried to the home 
of every non-church-going family in the United States twelve times a year. 
It is objected that ‘ladies of culture cannot be induced to engage in such 
house-to-house visitation.’’ They can be, if they have the spirit of Christ ; 
and if they lack it they will not be wanted. “But such work will be very 
expensive.” On the contrary, it is found to be trifling. 

It is asked, “ Will not people resent such inquiries into their church 
habits ?’’ Yes, to some extent, but ‘not so as to embarrass the work. Much 
will depend on the good sense of the visitors. I knew a visitor who gathered 
the desired facts concerning more than twelve thousand people of all sorts, 
and in only two instances met with the slightest rebuff. 

“ But,” it is urged, “there are too many organizations already.’’ Since 
whatever concerns the intellectual, moral, or spiritual welfare of the commu- 
nity that can be accomplished better through codperation than by individual 
or denominational effort is germane to the local alliance, it will greatly sim- 
plify work and obviate the necessity of multiplied organizations. 

“ But are not pastors overworked already ; how can they undertake addi- 
tional burdens?” Yes, many pastors are being worked to death — killed, 
because they are trying to do their own duty and that of the church be- 
sides. And it is that for which the church pays the minister — to do the 
aggressive Christian work, which ought to be the business of every Christian. 
Every one knows that the work of the church is done by a very small mi- 
nority of its membership. The great majority are under the impression that 
all personal Christian work may be commuted for a money consideration, 
that the pastor and a city missionary or two are employed to do such work 
in their stead. As well might a regiment of soldiers expect their colonel, 
with an aid-de-camp or two, to fight their battles. There are no substitutes 
in this war. Christian duty cannot be done vicariously. 

It is this work, left undone by the many, which causes the chariot wheels 
of the church to drive heavily, and which is working so many ministers to 
their death. This new movement proposes greatly to increase the working 
force of the church. The membership undertakes a vast amount of per- 
sonal work, now left almost wholly to the clergy. This codperative move- 
ment will serve all the great ends for which the pastors are laboring. It at 
once stimulates the growth of congregations and Sabbath-schools. It meets 
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the three great prerequisites for reaching the masses ; that is, it arouses a 
desire to reach them, it furnishes the information necessary to sustain inter- 
est, and mingles the leaven with the meal. It increases the spirituality of 
the church. A large proportion of the membership cannot thus engage in 
systematic, personal Christian work without gaining to themselves and the 
church a rich blessing, and enjoying an outpouring of the Holy Spirit which 
has been the great need of the church in all ages. Surely the overtaxed 
pastor is the last man who can reasonably decline to enter so helpful a 
movement and lead his people into it. 

The codperation should not be confined to the churches which join hands 
in the local alliance. When a sufficient number of local alliances have been 
formed in the same State, they should come together and organize a state 
alliance. A secretary for the same should be secured who will push the 
work of local and county organizations. The county alliances could codper- 
ate in finding and evangelizing the destitute neighborhood far removed from 
churches. There are many such neglected localities in the country as well 
as the city, especially in mountain regions, north as well as south. 

Plans might be wrought out by which an inter-denominational committee 
of the state alliance could do something, perhaps much, towards securing a 
wiser distribution of churches, a better economy of men and means. The 
introduction of railways has shifted populations. Many villages in the older 
States have been depleted, so that churches perhaps once necessary, or at 
least justifiable, are now forced to struggle for existence and fall into com- 
petition. There are often three or four feeble churches where one or two 
could do the work as well, and hence better. Our frontier towns likewise 
suffer sometimes from a congestion of churches, while other towns and large 
city populations of twenty, forty, and even fifty thousand souls have but one 
Protestant church, and perhaps none at all of any kind. This is not doing 
the Lord’s business on business principles. A comprehensive study of the 
whole field with reference to all the denominations at work in it, and a large- 
souled Christian codperation among them, might do much to relieve both 
the famine in the ministry and that in home missionary society treasuries. 

III. Through the local alliance can be secured the codperation of the 
Christian millions of the land for the accomplishment of needed reforms, 
and for the defense of cherished American institutions. 

Does any one doubt that the ten or twelve million members of evangeli- 
cal churches in the United States could, if united in aim and methods, ac- 
complish any moral reform within the range of possibility? There is now 
no facility for concert of action. If a measure of vital importance to public 
morals were pending in Congress or a state legislature, and the moral and 
Christian sentiment of the nation were a substantial unit for or against it, 
there is no org:.nization through which it could promptly and effectively act. 
We must expect crises, state and national, when such an organization will 
be imperatively needed. Indeed, such exigencies are so clearly in sight, 
that such an organization ought to be near at hand. The enemies of the 
Christian Sabbath are organizing in several States for the express purpose 
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of breaking down our Sabbath laws. To a united front we need to oppose 
a united front. If we had local alliances in every community, a few days 
would suffice to cover a State with documents and bring to bear upon legisla- 
tures a pressure which would be irresistible. 

Another illustration of the need of a comprehensive organization, which 
will make possible the codperation of our Protestant churches, is the attack 
upon our public school system, the attempt to pervert public funds to the 
support of sectarian schools. The Alliance has abundant evidence that this 
is the fixed purpose of Ultramontanism in the United States, a policy which 
is fraught with imminent danger to our free institutions. 

The common school is the principal digestive organ of the body politic. 
It does more than anything else to assimilate the children of the immigrant. 
In the common school these children of European peasants are the peers of 
any. They breathe a new atmosphere of self-respect and independence, 
and are taught to think. With sucha training there is little danger of their 
being made the minions of a foreign potentate. 

The parochial school would build a wall around these children and sepa- 
rate them from Americanizing influences, would make of Irish children Irish 
men, of German children German men. Our land is broad enough for a 
thousand million Americans, born in whatever land, but not large enough for 
these diverse elements among us which refuse to be of us. . . . 


IL. 
APPROVED METHODS OF COOPERATION. 


THE churches of Mansfield, Ohio, several years ago, and more recently 
those of Oswego, N. Y., carried into successful operation a method of 
cooperation equally adapted to other communities. The Rev. Dr. Frank 
Russell, who as a pastor was identified with the origin of the work in both 
places, has prepared, at the request of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States, the following suggestions for the organization of local Alliances. 


I. SOME EXISTING CONDITIONS. 

There is reason to believe that more than one half of the population 
never attend any church, and that regular attendants are much less than 
one half. 

In our cities there are but few who own homes. A very large class move 
every year or oftener. They do not take root ecclesiastically or socially be- 
fore they move again. Hence many families fall away from the church, 
and there are not a few, with unused church letters, prevented from form- 
ing church relations by their feeling of instability. Inquiry showed that in 
a certain district of one city forty per cent. of the non-church-goers were 
members of churches elsewhere. 


In the country many are far removed from church services and too in- 
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different to make the necessary effort to attend. Careful examination of 
forty-four representative towns in Vermont recently showed that of those 
living two miles or more from church two thirds never attend. 

The foreign element multiplies the number of non-church-goers; many 
foreigners being not simply indifferent but positively hostile to the churches. 

The church membership as a whole feels no responsibility for the existing 
condition of things. The minister is expected to do the aggressive Chris- 
tian work of the church. When the spiritual life of the church is revived, 
there is for a time a lay activity which is fruitful of good results, but ex- 
ceptional efforts are soon discontinued and the churchless multitude are left 
to themselves. 

The churches have no mutual understanding. Each claims to occupy the 
whole field, while there are scores and hundreds of houses to which the 
gospel is never carried. There is no intelligent codperation, without which 
there can be no comprehensive and well-sustained effort to carry the gospel 
to the entire community. Meanwhile, notwithstanding all the growth of 
the churches, the number of the unsaved is constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Il. SOME PRINCIPLES. 

The consideration of the following propositions has done much toward 
organizing the alliance of church members for local Christian work. : 

Ist. The very genius of the gospel certainly contemplates that the churches 
shall be in earnest. The fields everywhere whiten for the harvest. “ Why 
stand ye all the day idle?” He who has heard the call must himself say, 
“Come!” He must go into the very streets and lanes and persuade their 
inhabitants to come in. 

2d. The membership of the churches must rally to this activity. They must 
do this because individual growth depends tipon it, because the waving 
fields demand it, because the upbuilding of the church demands it. The 
membership of the churches must not relegate its appropriate gospel work 
to the lodges, reform societies, guilds, or any other associations. The 
churches must accept the responsibility of their own legitimate work. 

3d. Neither can the churches clustered together in any given community 
do the work separately. No church can do its own work well unless it is 
also assisting the work of the other churches. The powers of evil easily 
unite; the churches, also, must unite in codperation against the powers of 
evil. Nothing will so secure and maintain complete harmony, and show 
forth the strength of it, as associated Christian work. This is commonly 
seen to be the very force that brings precious results in revivals. The 
spectacle of such union in the community carries great power with it. 
“ That they all may be one, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.” New locations for the organization of Sunday-schools, missions, and 


churches will be better secured, and confirmed in the respective denomi- 
nations, if the activity which has led to them is a true union of gospel 
forces. 


4th. The crowning point is individual effort. The power of preaching is 
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largely lost in generalities; when personal persuasions follow it there is a 
revival. We count swarms cf men everywhere seeking personal conference 
with people to sell them goods. The work of the gospel must also be 
hand to hand. The work must be done by the individual with the individ- 
ual. In political contests the primary organizations poll every voter, learn 
the preference of each, and are able to give the entire list of doubtful ones. 
Personal effort in Christian work is equally effective and certainly more im- 
portant. 

5th. The work must be done thoroughly. It is not enongh that we have 
churches, complete in their equipment ; we must go out into the streets and 
lanes to bring in the people who now remain away. They must every one 
of them be found. They must feel the pulsation of the church life in their 
homes and through actual acquaintance. 

6th. The work must be perpetual. If there is reason why it should be 
done during any month of the year, the same reason holds good for every 
month of the year. If there is any reason why the evangelizing work 
should be started, the same reason holds for its continuance. It is right to 
commence a thorough gospel work. It is right to improve on the same by 
wise changes, from time to time, but it is a great wrong to abandon it. 


Ill. A PRACTICAL AND TESTED METHOD. 

What is here attempted is to present an actual structure which may help 
toward a working pattern. It is not stereotyped, but flexible in every part. 
The aim has been, not to make a new organization, but, recognizing the 
churches as already the organization, simply to adjust a method of apply- 
ing their existing forces with as little machinery as possible. The name 
Evangelical Alliance expresses the nature of what is now being accom- 
plished. The results of more than ten years of careful application, in dif- 
ferent places and under various phases, warrants the writer in assuming 
that the work is far beyond empirical limitations. He is frequently called 
upon to set forth the practical method of this codperation or alliance of 
churches. This description is for that purpose. 

The first step is for the ministers of a town, of some ward of a city, or of 
some country community, to unite with a firm and consecrated purpose for 
active Christian work. Let each one of them select from the membership 
of his own church one thoroughly active, zealous, and competent person for 
each hundred of his membership. If there be a remaining fraction of a 
hundred, over fifty, let him select one more. This will give a force fairly 
apportioned among the churches. These selected persons are to act as 
supervisors, each to have a district, and each to have a force of workers to 
visit in his district. Let each pastor call his own supervisors together, ex- 
plain to them the work to be done, and see that they are thoroughly con- 
secrated to the work which he shares with the other codperating ministers. 
Each church may exercise whatever form of appointment may be most ac- 
cording to its own usages, in order that these supervisors may stand as 
representatives of their respective churches. 
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If any churches in the vicinage decline to codperate, they must simply be 
dropped and the utmost kindness maintained toward them. The Roman 
Catholic churches and, in rare instances, some others will not enter such 
alliance. 

A meeting of the codperating pastors and supervisors, who together con- 
stitute the working executive, appoints a committee to secure the division 
of their whole territory into districts which, as nearly as practicable, shall 
consist of one hundred dwellings each. It will be found that, on the aver- 
age, the number of supervisors thus obtained and the number of such dis- 
tricts will be just about equal. In large Catholic populations the districts 
may as well count more than one hundred houses each, because the first 
canvass will reveal some houses which would better be omitted in subse- 
quent visitations. The number of dwellings in a district will not be exactly 
one hundred each, but this should be aimed at. The next step is the dis- 
tribution of these districts among the corps of supervisors. This may be 
done by lot or otherwise, as agreeable and best. Each supervisor will then 
make a sketch of his district, dividing it into ten fields, with the aim of 
showing ten dwellings in each field. This done, careful record, with dupli- 
cate, being made of the same, the whole field is ready for the workers. 
The force of workers must come prorata from the members of the churches, 
The best way is for each pastor to sit down with his own supervisors, each 
one of them to have a list of the church members before him, and to desig- 
nate, one by one, in rotation, until each has chosen a corps of fifteen. It is 
necessary to make choice of a larger number than will be called into im- 
mediate service. Some that are chosen likely cannot serve. Some will be 
temporarily interrupted, and a reserve corps will be necessary in each 
ehurch. Then will each of these supervisors notify the persons on his list 
to meet the pastor for a conference of explanation and consecration. If 
there be three supervisors, this meeting will consist of the pastor, these 
three, and forty-five selected persons. 

The pastor should then explain that this work is not burdensome ; that 
each one of these forty-five visitors is to receive a list of houses lying 
together in some specified field, and will be asked to visit them in a friendly, 
social way once every month, with very much as to time, seasons, and 
method left optional with the visitor, only that a report be made according 
to the printed blank, to be returned every month. This whole service can 
be accomplished, if necessary, in one afternoon per month ; so the duty is 
not onerous. 

After such meetings in the respective churches, let there be a meeting of 
the pastors and supervisors, where a long list of all the visitors shall be 
brought. The name of each, with the address, and such initial as shall des- 
ignate church relationship, should be placed upon a card. Let these cards 
be collected according to church relations, so that there shall be the Presby- 
terian package, the Baptist package, the Methodist package, and so on. 
Let the packages be placed in separate baskets and passed around to the 
supervisors, first one, and then the next, and then the next, until the names 
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have all been distributed. This gives to each supervisor his corps of work- 
ers, consisting of both men and women, carefully selected, and from all the 
churches, each denomination represented with the fullest fairness, and all 
profoundly consecrated to the gospel work of the community. This ar- 
rangement makes impossible to any one denomination an unfair advantage 
over the others. 

Each supervisor is now ready to call together his corps of workers, assign 
to them, by lot or in any agreeable way, their respective fields, install them 
in the work of the same, and to explain to them the method of securing 
statistics according to the blanks which he places in their hands. These 
blanks are simply a list of facts desirable to be gained toward the help of 
unchurched families into Sunday-school and church attendance. The sta- 
tistics with reference to the same should be made out each month. The 
visitor of course exercises discretion and option with regard to gathering 
the same. That the work may be thoroughly understood and done in a 
uniform manner, it is well that a card of suggestions should be given to the 
visitors. One important matter of immediate fruitfulness is that they 
ascertain from the families not connected with any church their denomina- 
tional alliance, or their ministerial preference, and report the same, with 
name and address, immediately to the minister of the church preferred. 
The supervisors should have also a blank for the monthly summary, on 
which they tabulate the reports which their visitors have prepared. These 
reports should cover each calendar month. It is well also to have a card 
of suggestions for the supervisors, for the better regulation of their work. 
The general secretary will tabulate, from month to month, the district re- 
ports furnished by the supervisors, and thus gain reliable statistics from the 
entire community. 

Repeated visits for friendly conversation on church and Sunday-school 
relations, and the matter of Christian living, will very soon develop facts of 
such deep and personal interest that visitors will be attracted to the work. 
Children will be gathered into the various Sunday-schools, and they and 
other members of the households will soon commence attending church. 
The pastors’ lists of places where they are to call, on definite errands, 
lengthen. Many whom circumstances keep at their homes — the sick, the 
aged, the poor — rejoice that some one from the churches comes to talk 
with them, and many tell the experience of the sad dearth of such atten- 
tion, stretching to even years of life within the sound of the church bells. 

Meetings for the care of the work are perhaps best arranged as follows : 
On one week of the month the meeting of the executive board, which 
consists of the chairman, the secretary, the treasurer, the chairman of the 
finance committee, and likely a couple more appointed from the supervisors 
and ministers to act with them. This meeting reviews and plans the work, 
and makes the programme for the supervisors’ meeting, to be held on the 
following week, when the supervisors and pastors shall come together for 
mutual conference and regulation of plans. This meeting completes the 
preparation of the programme for the next and larger meeting of the 
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month. Admission to this meeting is better by tickets given out to the vis- 
itors, the reserves, the supervisors, and pastors. At this meeting the gen- 
eral secretary makes his report of the work done the preceding month, and 
of such revisions in the plans as have been fixed upon, which are then fully 
explained. ‘The visitors and supervisors also have opportunities for sugges- 
tions and the relation of experiences, which latter is of peculiar and blessed 
interest. Testimonies will be brought from many a home, that this work 
furnishes all the touch of gospel grace it has had, perhaps, for years. The 
revival spirit pervades this meeting. This general monthly meeting may 
be varied from time to time by an open meeting, where popular addresses 
may be made upon topics connected with the work. 

The finance committee act on ways and means, and their duties are not 
onerous. Printing bills, some postage, and possibly some clerical work, 
aggregating only a moderate expense, are equalized pro rat& upon the 
churches, and raised by the supervisors in the respective churches. This 
expense is not burdensome, and as the interest pervades the churches by the 
increased attendance in Sunday-school, prayer-meeting, and church service, 
it will be readily and cheerfully paid. With this simple machinery, so well 
and fairly adjusted to the working and wants of the churches, any desirable 
feature can easily be emphasized. The temperance work, the care of the 
poor, the sick, and the increase of Sunday-school attendance are easily and 
effectually carried forward, as may be planned by the pastors and super- 
visors.} 

It would be too much to expect that a work so thoroughly permeating the 
community in the interests of practical Christianity should be attended 
with universal favor. Some among the most ignorant will oppose it, some 
among the most depraved will oppose it, the indifferent outside the churches 
will have some to oppose it, the indifferentism within the churches will have 
some to oppose it, that kind of formalism in the churches which is unevan- 
gelical will oppose it, but as the fruits will soon begin to be gathered, and 
as the praying people, together with the ministers, witness these fruits, they 
will rejoice in them and increase their interest. This is a form of work 
which carries its own recommendation with it. It may move slow, but it is 
a broad, thorough, great, and continuous, revival, and a revival of work 
which does not disturb the general habits or the autonomy of the respective 
churches. Such churches as at first decline codperation will likely soon 
be won to the work. Their pastors will receive their share of the pref- 
erences expressed by households for denomination, church, or minister. 
These are scrupulously and promptly forwarded by the visitors to the appro- 


1 While most communities have some problems which are peculiar and local, 
and which must receive local study and exceptional treatment, they have others of 
amore general character whose solution would be most helpful to all cities or 
towns of the same class. Let each local alliance, therefore, send the results of its 
own careful study and experience to the national alliance, which, serving as a 
point of contact and bond of union between the branch alliances, will be able to 
afford to each the benefit of the experience of all. 
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priate minister, and the parties are encouraged to attend the churches of 
their preference. So that all churches receive the benefits, and the voice of 
unfavorable criticism will likely be well-nigh hushed. Yet there will be 
infelicities, doubtless, here and there, in the work of both visitors and 
supervisors, which, however, are soon lost, as faint ripples upon the sweep- 
ing tidal wave. 

If pastors are indifferent or over-selfish, and shrink from firm, united, 
and continuous engagement in the work, it will be a failure. 

If in a community, say, of twenty-four thousand population, of fifteen 
churches, ten of them codperating, there be three hundred visitors, each 
visiting a field of ten dwellings, the reports aggregating the number of 
three thousand calls every month made upon families, with no households 
admitted, and made purely in the interest of our common Christianity, the 
building of the homes more and more into the life of the gospel, seeking all 
the poor, the lame, and the halt, and, what is a great matter, gaining the 
reflex good of the experience and training to the three hundred workers 
—such a work need not repine if unappreciated by some who do not under- 
stand it. 








WOMAN AS PREACHER. 


THE SPIRIT GIVETH LIFE. 


CurisT, not Paul, is the source of all churchly authority and 
power. What do we find Him saying? How did He deal with 
women? In the presence of the multitude, He drew from Mar- 
tha the same testimony that He required of his apostles, and she 
publicly replied, almost in Peter’s very words, “ Yea, Lord, I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world.” He declared his commission to the wo- 
man at the well of Samaria, with.an emphasis and a particu- 
larity hardly equaled in any of his public addresses, and her 
embassy was abundantly rewarded. What pastor would not 
rejoice to hear such words as these: “ Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy saying, for we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

It is objected that He called no woman to be an apostle. 
Granted, but He himself said that He chose one man who had 
a devil; is this a precedent? One is half inclined to think so, 
when one reads the long record of priestly intolerance, its cul- 
mination being the ostracism of Christ’s most faithful followers 
from their right to proclaim the risen Lord, who gave to Mary 
the first commission to declare his resurrection. True, He did 
not designate women as his followers; they came without a call; 
from their sex He had his human origin; with the immeasurable 
dignities of his incarnation and his birth, only God and woman 
were concerned ; no utterance of his marks woman as ineligible 
to any position in the church He came to found ; but his gracious 
words and deeds, his impartation of his purposes and plans to 
women ; his stern reproofs to men who did them wrong, his 
chosen companionships, and the tenor of his whole life and 
teaching, all point out precisely the opposite conclusion. In- 
deed, Luke explicitly declares (viii. 1, 2, 3) that as “ He went 
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throughout every city and village, preaching and showing the 
glad tidings of the Kingdom of God, “the twelve were with 
Him, and certain women,” among whom were “ Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, 
which ministered unto Him of their substance.” 

What a spectacle must that have been for the “Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites.” What loss of caste came to those fear- 
less women, who, breaking away from the customs of society and 
traditions of religion, dared to follow the greatest of Iconoclasts 
from city to village with a publicity and a persistence nothing 
less than outrageous to the conservatives of that day. 

Verily, Devotion, thy name is Woman ! 

* Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung ; 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


Christ’s commission only is authoritative. To whom did He 
give it after his resurrection? until which time the new dispen- 
sation was not fairly ushered in. If we are to accept specific 
statements, rather than the drift and spirit of the inspired book, 
as conclusive of a question involving half the human race, let 
us, then, here take our stand on our Lord’s final words and 
deeds. It is stated (Luke xxiv. 33) that the two disciples to 
whom Christ appeared on the way to Emmaus, “returned to 
Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen, indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon.” Be it understood that women used 
this language, the women “which came with Him from Gal- 
ilee.” It was “them that were with them” (i. e., with the 
eleven), who were saying, “ The Lord is risen indeed.” 

While they were thus assembled and talking of the won- 
derful experience of that day, Jesus appeared again, saying, 
** Peace be unto you.” Let us turn to John xx. 19-23, where we 
have an account of this same appearance of Christ to his disei- 
ples, for it says explicitly (after stating that Mary Magdalene 
came and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord), ‘‘ Then 
the same day at evening . . . Jesus stood in the midst and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you; as my Father hath sent me even 
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so I send you. And when He had said this, He breathed on them 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever sins 
ye remit they are remitted unto them, and whose soever sins ye 
retain they are retained.” These, then, are his words spoken to 
the eleven and “ them that were with them.” He then “ opened 
their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures,” 
and declared that ‘repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem,” and declared, “ ye are witnesses of these things. And be- 
hold, I send the promise of my Father upon you, but tarry ye in 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high. And He 
led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up his hands, 
and blessed them. And it came to pass, while He blessed them, 
He was parted from them, and carried up into heaven. And 
they worshiped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” 

Does any reasonable person suppose that his mother was not 
there, or that the other Marys were not? or the great company 
of women that had ministered to Him? But we are not left in 
doubt. Turn to Acts i. 18,14. After stating Christ’s command 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, ‘ For ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence,” after which “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me unto the uttermost parts of the earth;” and 
after giving a brief account of the resurrection, this passage 
occurs: “ Then returned they unto Jerusalem, and when they 
were come in, they went up into an upper room where abode 
both Peter and James and John . . . these all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. And when the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in 
one place. . . . And they were ail filled with the Holy Ghost 
and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” Then Peter said: “ This is that which was spoken 
by the prophet Joel, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and on my 
servants and on my handmaids | will pour out my Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy.” Paul proves that prophesying may be 
preaching when he says (1 Cor. xiv. 3): ‘ But he that prophe- 
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sieth speaketh unto men to edification and exhortation and com- 
fort.” Well said Gamaliel of this new dispensation: “ If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught; but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it lest haply ye be found to 
fight against God.” 

Let not conservative ecclesiastical leaders try to steady the 
Lord’s ark; let them not bind what God hath loosed ; let them 
not retain the bondage he hath remitted, lest haply they be 
found to fight against God! 

* We want the earth,” is the world-old motto of men. They 
have had their desire, and we behold the white male dynasty 
reigning undisputed until our own day; lording it over every 
heritage, and constituting the only unquestioned * apostolic sue- 
cession.” Only one thing can end the dire enchantment we are 
under, and that is to know the truth, for truth alone makes 
free. And the truth of God, a thousand times repeated by the 
voice of history, science, and every-day experience, resounds 
louder to-day than in all preceding ages: “It is not good for 
man to be alone!” Suppose it be admitted that the dual- 
natured founder of Christianity, in whose character the force 
that smote the money-changers of the temple was commingled 
with the love that yearned to gather Jerusalem as a hen gathers 
“ her chickens under her wings,” chose as his apostles the only 
ones who in that barbarous age would be tolerated in preaching 
it. Thoroughly reformed Protestantism recognizes the apos- 
tles as having had no successors. Hence, any argument built 
on man’s primacy as related to them and the manner of their 
choosing falls to the ground. It is curious, considering certain 
exegetical literalism, that their method of choosing by lot should 
not have been insisted upon as a part of the divine order! 

In the revolt from Roman license, the clergy early declared 
woman a delusion and a snare, banished her from the company 
of men who aspired to holiness, and, by introducing the denat- 
uralizing heresy of a celibate clergy, made it impossible for the 
doctrine of God’s eternal fatherhood to be so understood by the 
preacher that it should become vital in the hearer’s heart. It 
is men who have defrauded manhood and womanhood, in the 
persons of priest and monk and nun, of the right to the sancti- 
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ties of home ; men who have invented hierarchies, enthroned a 
fisherman as God’s vicegerent, lighted inquisitorial fires, and 
made the Prince of peace a mighty man of war. It is men who 
have taken the simple, loving, tender gospel of the New Testa- 
ment, so suited to be the proclamation of a woman’s lips, and 
translated it in terms of sacerdotalism, dogma, and martyrdom. 
It is men who have given us the dead letter rather than the 
living gospel. The mother-heart of God will never be known 
to the world until translated into terms of speech by mother- 
hearted women. Law and love will never balance in the realm 
of grace until a woman’s hand shall hold the scales. 

Men preach a creed; women will declare a life. Men deal 
in formulas, women in facts. Men have always tithed mint 
and rue and cummin in their exegesis and their ecclesiasticism, 
while the world’s heart has cried out for compassion, forgive- 
ness, and sympathy. Men’s preaching has left heads com- 
mitted to a catechism, and left hearts hard as nether millstones. 
The Greek bishop who said, “ My creed is faultless, with my 
life you have nothing to do,’ condensed into a sentence two 
thousand years of priestly dogma. Men reason in the abstract, 
women in the concrete. A syllogism symbolizes one, a rule of 
life the other. In saying this I wish distinctly to disclaim any 
attack upon the clergy; any slighting allusion to the highest and 
holiest of callings; I am speaking only of the intolerant sacer- 
dotal element that has handicapped the church from the earliest 
ages even until now, and which has been more severely criti- 
cised by the best element in the church than by any words that 
I have penned. 

Religion is an affair of the heart. The world is hungry for 
the comfort of Christ’s gospel, and thirsty for its every-day 
beatitudes of that holiness which alone constitutes happiness. 
Men have lost faith in themselves and each other. Boodlerism 
and “corners” on the market, greed of gain, passion for power, 
desire for drink, impurity of life, the complicity of the church, 
Protestant as well as Papal, with the liquor traffic, the prefer- 
ence of a partisan to a conscientious ballot, have combined to 
make the men of this generation faithless toward one another. 
The masses of the people have forsaken God’s house, and solace 
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themselves in the saloons or with the Sunday newspaper. But 
the masses will go to hear women when they speak, and every 
woman who leads a life of week-day holiness, and has the gos- 
pel in her looks, however plain her face and dress may be, has 
round her head the sweet Madonna’s halo, in the eyes of every 
man who sees her, and she speaks to him with the sacred ca- 
dence of his own mother’s voice. The devil knew what he was 
doing when he exhausted sophistry to keep woman down and 
silent. He knew that “the only consecrated place on earth is 
where God’s Spirit is,” and that a Christian woman’s heart en- 
shrines that holy guest more surely than many a “ consecrated ” 
pulpit. 

Men have been preaching well nigh two thousand years, and 
the large majority of the converts have been women. Suppose 
now that women should share the preaching power, might it not 
be reasonably expected that a majority of the converts under 
their administration would be men? Indeed, how else are the 
latter to have a fair chance at the gospel? The question is 
asked in all seriousness, and if its practical answer shall be the 
equipping of women for the pulpit, it may be reasonably claimed 
that men’s hopes of heaven will be immeasurably increased. 
Hence, one who urges the taking-off of the arbitrary ruling 
which now excludes woman from a choice portion of her king- 
dom may well claim to have manifested especial considerateness 
towards the interests of men. 

The entrance of woman upon the ministerial vocation will 
give to humanity just twice the probability of strengthening 
and comforting speech, for women have certainly as much sym- 
pathy, reverence, and spirituality as men, and they have at 
least equal felicity of manner and of utterance. Why, then, 
should the pulpit be shorn of half its power? 

To the exegesis of the cloister we oppose that of common 
life. To the Orientalism that is passing off the stage, we op- 
pose modern Christianity. In our day, the ministers of a great 
church! have struck the word “ obey ” out of the marriage ser- 
vice, have already made women eligible to every rank except 
the ecclesiastic, and are withheld from raising her to the minis- 

1 The Methodist Episcopal, with two millions of members. 
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terial office only by the influence of a few leaders, who are 
insecurely seated on the safety-valve of that mighty engine, 
Progress. In our day, all churches, except the hierarchical 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic, have made wo- 
men eligible as members of their councils, leaders in their Sun- 
day-school systems, in several cases have set them apart to the 
ministry, and in almost all have opened their pulpits to them ; 
even the slow-moving Presbyterian having done this quite gen- 
erally in later years, and the Episcopal, in several instances, 
granting women “where to stand” in its chapels, outside the 
charmed are of its chancel-rail. 

Whoever quotes to the intelligent and devout women of the 
American church to-day the specific instructions given by Paul 
to the illiterate and immoral women of Corinth does so at the 
expense of sound judgment, not to say scholarship. An exe- 
gesis so strained and so outworn is on a par with that which 
would pronounce the Saviour of the world “a glutton and a 
wine-bibber,” because the Pharisees, when he came eating and 
drinking, declared him to be such. 

The lifeless prayer-meetings, from which women’s voices are 
excluded, are largely given over to perfunctory, official prayers, 
and the churches that still quote “ He shall rule over thee” as 
a gospel precept are deserted by the great humanity that beats 
its life along the stony streets. “ Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate” is the requiem of empty pews that would 
be full if men and women stood side by side at the church, as 
they are now fast learning to do at the home altars. For the 
“‘man of the house” to do all the praying is to deprive the 
children of one of life’s most sacred ministries — that of their 
mother’s voice in prayer and in the giving of thanks for daily 
food. Observation in a great variety of homes convinces me 
that this joint leadership in household worship is being largely 
introduced. Probably the extreme of masculine prerogative in 
this regard was illustrated in an Eastern town some years ago, 
when a boy of twelve was called in from his play to say grace 
over the lunch prepared between meals for his young lady 
cousin, a guest newly arrived. The incident is perfectly au- 
thentic, and the act was entirely consistent and devout, upon 
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the theory of man’s divinely constituted primacy in matters 
spiritual. 

* Behold, I make all things new” was the joyful declaration 
of woman’s great Deliverer. ‘He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bound.” Above all other beings these words must refer to 
woman, who, without Christ, lies prostrate under society's piti- 
less and crushing pyramid. Whether they perceive it or not, 
it is chiefly ecclesiasticism and not Christianity that Robert 
Ingersoll and Elizabeth Cady Stanton have been fighting; it is 
the burdens grievous to be borne that men have laid upon weak 
shoulders, but which they themselves would not touch with one 
of their fingers. Christ knew that this would be; He had to 
place the treasure of his gospel in the earthen vessels of selfish 
human hearts. But that treasure is like the leaven that a wo- 
man took and hid in three measures of meal until the whole 
was leavened. 

* Behold, I make all things new;” “the letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life.” These are his words, who spake not as man 
speaketh ; and how the letter killeth to-day, let the sectarian- 
ism, the sacerdotalism, and the woman-silencing of the church 
bear witness. The time has come when those men in high 
places, “dressed in a little brief authority” within the church 
of Christ, who seek to shut women out of the pastorate, cannot 
do so with impunity. To-day they are taking on themselves a 
responsibility in the presence of which they ought to tremble. 
To an earnest, intelligent, and devout element among their 
brethren they seem to be absolutely frustrating the grace of 
God. They cannot fail to see how many ministers neither draw 
men to the gospel feast, nor go out into the highways and 
hedges seeking them. They cannot fail to see that, although 
the novelty of women’s speaking has worn off, the people rally 
to hear them as to hear no others, save the most celebrated men 
of the pulpit and platform ; and that especially is it true that 
“*the common people hear them gladly.” The plea, urged by 
some theologians with all the cogency of physiological illustra- 
tion, that woman is born to one vocation, and one alone, is 
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negatived by her magnificent success as a teacher, a philanthro- 
pist, and a physician, by which means she takes the part of 
foster-mother to myriads of children orphaned or worse than 
motherless. Their fear that incompetent women may become 
pastors and preachers should be put to flight by the survival 
of the church, in spite of centuries of the grossest incompetency 
in mind and profligacy in life, of men set apart by the lay- 
ing-on of hands. Their anxiety lest too many women should 
crowd in is met by the method of choosing a pastor, in which 
both clergy and people must unite to attest the fitness and ac- 
ceptability of every candidate. 

Formerly the voices of women were held to render them in- 
eapable of public speech, but it has been discovered that what 
these voices lack in sonorosity they supply in clearness, and 
when women singers outrank all others, and women lecturers 
are speaking daily to assemblies numbering from one to ten 
thousand, this objection vanishes.! Lack of special prepara- 
tion is but a temporary barrier. When we see Agnata Ram- 
say, an English lady but twenty years old, carrying off the 
Greek prize from the students of Cambridge University, Pun- 
dita Ramabai mastering Sanskrit and four other languages, and 
Toru Dutt, another high-caste Hindu, writing choice verses in 
French and English before she was twenty-one ; when we study 
the consensus of opinion from presidents of universities as to 
the equality and even the precedence of the girls in scholar- 
ship, we see how flimsy is this argument. 

But some men say it will disrupt the home. As well might 
they talk of driving back the tides of the sea. The mother- 


1 It is probably no more “ natural” to women to have feeble voices than 
it is for them to have long hair. The Greek priests of the East, not being 
allowed to cut their hair, wear it braided in long cues, even as our fore- 
fathers wore theirs. ‘“ Nature” has been saddled with the disabilities of 
women to an extent that must make the thoughtful ones among them 
smile. The truth is clearly enough proved from the analogies of Creation’s 
lower orders that this gracious and impartial dame has given woman but a 
single disability, namely, she can never be a father ; and this she has offset 
by man’s single disability, he can never be a mother. Ignorance, prejudice, 
and tyranny have put upon her all the rest, and these are wearing off with 
encouraging rapidity. 
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heart will never change. Woman enters the arena of litera- 
ture, art, business, what you will; becomes a teacher, a physi- 
cian, a philanthropist, but she is a woman first of all, and 
cannot deny herself. In all these great vocations she has still 
been “true to the kindred points of heaven and home ;” and 
everybody knows that, beyond almost any other, the minister 
is one who lives at home. The firesides of the people are his 
week-day sanctuary, the pulpit is near his own door, and its 
publicity is so guarded by the people’s reverence and sympathy 
as to make it of all others the place least inharmonious with 
woman’s character and work. 

When will blind eyes be opened to see the immeasurable 
losses that the church sustains by not claiming for her altars 
these loyal, earnest-hearted daughters, who, rather than stand 
in an equivocal relation to her polity, are going into other lines 
of work or taking their commission from the evangelistic de- 
partment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union? Or 
are they willing that woman should go to the lowly and forgot- 
ten, but not to the affluent and powerful? Are they willing 
that women should baptize and administer the sacrament in the 
zenanas of India, but not at the elegant altars of Christendom ? 
Are they aware that thousands of services are held each Sab- 
bath by white ribbon women, to whom reformed men and their 
wives have said: “ We will come if you will speak. We don’t 
go to church, because they have rented pews, and because we 
cannot dress well enough ; but we'll come to hear you.” Have 
they observed that W. C. T. U. halls, reading-rooms, and taber- 
nacles for the people are being daily multiplied, in which the 
poor have the gospel preached to them? Do they know that 
the World’s W. C. T. U., with Margaret Bright Lucas, of Eng- 
land, at its head, is steadily wending its way around the globe, 
and helping women to their rightful recognition as participants 
in public worship and as heralds of the gospel ? 

To ministerial leaders who have been profoundly impressed 
by the difficulties of the question, “ Shall women be ordained 
to preach?” another question is hereby propounded: “ Shall 
women ordain themselves ?”” When Wesley urged the Bishop 
of London to send out a bishop to the Methodist societies in 
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America, that functionary turned aside with disdain — the 
societies were so few and the country so far. Wesley, loyal 
churchman though he was, then yielded to demands he could 
no longer ignore, and consecrated Thomas Coke a bishop, who 
in turn consecrated Francis Asbury, the first Methodist bishop 
in America. That decision of the intrepid founder of Method- 
ism cost the Episcopal Church its future in the New World, as 
time has proved. History repeats itself. We stand once more 
at the parting of the roads; shall the bold, resolute men among 
our clergy win the day and give ordination to women, or shall 
women take this matter into their own hands? Fondly do wo- 
men hope, and earnestly do they pray, that the churches they 
love may not drive them to this extremity. But if her con- 
servative sons do not yield to the leadings of Providence and 
the importunities of their more progressive brothers, they may 
be well assured that deliverance shall arise from another place, 
for the women of this age are surely coming to their kingdom, 
and humanity is to be comforted out of Zion as one whom his 
mother comforteth. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has a 
department of evangelistic work, of Bible readings, of gospel 
work for railroad employees, for soldiers, sailors, and lumber- 
men; of prison, jail, and police-station work; each of these 
departments being in charge of a woman called a national super- 
intendent, who has an assistant in nearly every State and Ter 
ritory, and she, in turn, in every local union. These make an 
aggregate of several thousands of women who are regularly 
studying and expounding God’s Word to the multitude, to say 
nothing of the army in home and foreign missionary work, and 
who are engaged in church evangelism. Nearly all of this 
“oreat host”? who now “ publish the glad tidings” are quite 
beyond the watch-care of the church, not because they wish to 
be so, but because she who has warmed them into life and nur- 
tured them into activity is afraid of her own gentle, earnest- 
hearted daughters, 

The spectacle is both anomalous and pitiful. It ought not to 
continue. Let the church call in these banished ones, correlate 
their sanctified activities with her own mighty work, giving them 
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the same official recognition that it gives to men, and they will 
gladly take their places under her supervision.! 

There is hardly an objector who does not say, “I would be 
willing to hear Mrs. or Miss Blank preach, but then they are 
exceptions ; if we open the flood-gates, we cannot tell what may 
happen.” But have you ever opened the flood-gates to men? 
and certainly your dread of the unseemly behavior of Christian 
women (the most modest and conservative of human beings !) 
will lead you to greatly increased caution when their cases are 
being passed upon. The dominant sex has proved itself able 
to keep women-incapables out of the medical and the teachers’ 
professions, and surely it will stand on guard with double dili- 
gence lest they invade the place where are declared the holy 
oracles. The whole difficulty is one of the imagination and 
vanishes when individualized, as it would necessarily be in prac- 
tice, by the separate scrutiny of conference and synod upon 
each separate case. 

‘¢ Oh, it must come, and let it come, since come it must, but 
not in our day.” Why not in yours, my brother? The day in 
which it comes will be the most glorious one since Christ started 
the church based on his resurrection, by commissioning Mary 
to bear the gladdest tidings this dying world has ever heard: 
“ Behold, He is risen! ” 

The time is hastening, the world grows smaller; we can com- 
pass it a thousand-fold more readily than could any previous 
generation. Within five years, so we are told by leading rail- 
road authorities, we shall be able to go around the globe in forty 
days, and go accompanied by all the security and comfort of 
our scientific and luxurious civilization. Women can do this 
just as readily as men. Then let us send them forth full pano- 


1 The work of D. L. Moody and his associates is without a parallel in 
Christian annals, and constitutes the great exception to the rule of official 
church recognition. It is the writer’s humble belief that the church would 
better lay her hand upon all these consecrated men for her own sake. 
What will India think of the importance of ordination if Mr. Moody, the 
most successful of preachers, comes to her without it? One thing seems 
certain, ordination will cease within a hundred years to hold the people’s 
reverence, or the church will enlarge her borders to take in those whose 
whole lives are dedicated to ministerial work. 
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plied; let us sound in their gentle ears the “ Take authority ” 
of the church’s highest tribunal, that untrammeled and free 
they may lift up the standard of Christ’s cross on every shore, 
and fulfill that wonderful and blessed prophecy (Ps. lxviii. 11): 
“The Lord giveth the word. The women that publish the 
tidings are a great host.” 

Of all graceless sights this is most graceless: the unseemly 
word-wrangle of a man against women, or a woman against men. 
In all that I have herein said, I would be understood as speak- 
ing only of men as they were, and as they doubtless had to be, 
in times passing and past. Few men are so great that official 
position does not diminish the sturdiness of their individuality 
and the fearlessness of their utterances. The air of libraries 
has less of ozone than that of outdoor life, and a great exegete 
is ofttimes made at the expense of a great man. But it would 
ill become me as a woman to forget that if men want the earth, 
women are enough like them to be content with nothing less 
than half of this bewitching planet ; and that if we are coming 
to our kingdom, we have our brothers largely to thank, for is 
not possession nine points of the law, and did they not early 
foreclose the mortgage given at Eden’s gate, and gain possession 
of the globe in its entirety ? 

It was our big brother, Man, who, at the banquet of Minerva, 
said to his sister, “Sit down beside me.” And since he said 
it, we have gone dutifully to school. It was he who read our 
books and encouraged us to write more. It was he who lis- 
tened to us on the platform and applauded every good thing we 
said ; it is he who invites us to his counsels, ministerial, educa- 
tional, medical, and philanthropic ; he who must let us into the 
pulpit if we enter, as we know we shall, and that ere long; he 
who must swing wide the door to the throne-room of govern- 
ment, and bid us share his regal seat as joint rulers with him 
of this republic. In short, there are men—and men. Why 
should not those of largest magnanimity do all that they have 
done and: more for us? Are not their wives and daughters 
women? Did not their earliest and holiest purposes dawn 
upon them in the mirror of a mother’s loving eyes ? 

It has been my good fortune to be, by tradition and training, 
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largely moulded in thought by two co-education schools — 
Oberlin College and the Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Both of these institutions admit women to the 
study of theology, and Garrett Biblical Institute (the theologi- 
cal department of the latter) has women students now, and has 
given a woman its diploma, to whom her young ministerial 
classmates voted the valedictory. This Institute was founded 
by one woman, and its time-honored “ Heck Hall” is named 
for another, who was the foundress of American Methodism. 
Women have been proverbial for their financial liberality to- 
wards schools of the prophets, little dreaming that they were 
but “laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come,” when they should be prophets themselves. 

But even my dear old mother-church (the Methodist) did 
not call women to her altars. I was too timid to go without a 
eall; and so it came about that while my unconstrained pref- 
erence would long ago have led me to the pastorate, I have 
missed of it, and am perhaps writing out all the more earnestly 
for this reason thoughts long familiar to my mind. 

Let me, as a loyal daughter of the church, urge upon younger 
women who feel a call, as I once did, to preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, their duty to seek admission to the doors 
that would hardly close against them now, in any theological 
seminary, save those of the Roman, Episcopal, and Presby- 
terian churches; and let me pleadingly beseech all Christian 
people who grieve over the world’s great heartache, to encour- 
age every true and capable woman, whose heart God has 
touched, in her wistful purpose of entering upon that blessed 
gospel ministry, through which her strong yet gentle words 
and work may help to heal that heartache, and to comfort the 
sinful and the sad “as one whom his mother comforteth.” 

But there are many ministers and other thoughtful men who, 
while their mental outlook is not bounded by a traditional ex- 
egesis, find substantial difficulty in reconciling the vocations of 
minister and mother. 

Perhaps no difficulty borrows its dimensions more largely 
from the imagination. It has not prevented women physicians, 
whose life is certainly much more exposed, from making a mag- 
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nificent success in their profession ; witness Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Dr. Clemence Lozier, Dr. Sarah Dolley, and a hundred 
other noted names. It did not prevent Elizabeth Fry from 
taming the savages of Newgate prison, nor Mrs. Josephine Butler 
from traversing England, France, and Italy as an evangel; nor 
Mary A. Livermore from dwelling in camps and hospitals dur- 
ing our civil war; nor Hannah Whitall Smith from declaring 
to assembled thousands the unsearcbable riches of Christ. We 
can trust the delicate instincts of a Christian mother to guard 
herself and her audience alike from the least unseemliness. 
But the sacredness of her vocation, the protection of the pulpit 
itself, the readiness with which she could procure the assistance 
of a temporary substitute, all render the cireumstances even 
less difficult for a woman-minister than for most other women 
who enter upon public life. How small is the interruption in- 
volved by motherhood in the duties of healthy women, from the 
lowly estate of the laundress to the loftiness of the lady of 
fashion ; how little has it figured as an interruption of the 
menial duties of the Indian woman, the European peasant, or 
the wage-worker of our own land. Its colossal significance 
dawns upon the masculine mind only when mothers would in- 
vade territory hitherto consecrated to the privileged sex alone ! 
We have the testimony of a woman-minister, twenty-five years 
in the pastorate, the mother of several children, who lost less 
time than almost any other pastor in the same town. Physicians, 
whose opinions will be quoted on the other side, are apt to 
gauge all women by the invalids whom they attend, and to dis- 
count their fitness for varied pursuits by concentrating atten- 
tion on the temporary disabilities involved in the pursuit of 
motherhood. But this is as unfair as if we judged childhood 
by its appearance at teething-time, or all men by the specimens 
we see in hospitals. Nor is it fair to take as a basis in this 
calculation the average American woman as she appears to-day, 
deteriorated by the corset habit and the senseless costume, of 
which high-heeled shoes and draperies equally hideous and un- 
healthful, are salient features. Perhaps no one progressive 
movement would do more to set before the people models of the 
modest and simplified toilet sure to be insisted on by candidates 
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for ministry and pastorate than the admission to the pulpit of 
such women. Possibly a reasonable dress reform will find its 
fortress there. ; 

The influence of the two most exalted possible vocations — 
that of a mother and a minister — combined in one personality 
ought, by the laws of heredity and pre-natal influence, im- 
measurably to spiritualize and exalt the nature of her children. 
Of such might well be born philanthropists and poets. If the 
refinement, sympathy, and sweetness of the womanly nature, as 
men describe it, fits women especially for the sacred duties of 
the pastoral office, and these qualities are raised to their highest 
power by the relationships of wife and mother, as all must grant 
who have not forgotten the priestesses of their own early homes 
and present firesides, then other things being equal, that wo- 
man who is a mother and a wife is, above all others, consecrated 
and set apart by nature to be a minister in the household of 
faith. Viewed without prejudice, this position is invulnerable. 
Were the decision now to be made, for the first time, as to the 
being on this earth who could best comprehend and most mov- 
ingly depict the mystery of God manifest in the flesh, con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, who would 
not say that being was a mother? Were the pains of Him 
who died that we might live to be described in accents suited 
to melt the stoniest heart, who would not say that she who had 
felt eternity’s damp breath upon her forehead while she suf- 
fered pangs untold that another life might be, was, of all hu- 
man beings, the one prepared and consecrated for a mission so 
divine ? 

In the very nature of the case, incarnation and vicarious 
sacrifice — the two cardinal beliefs of Christendom — can 
never be so convincingly borne to the world’s hearts as from 
the lips that have blanched with agony, while, with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, the speaker learned, even upon the 
purely human planes, what those words, incarnation and vicari- 
ous sacrifice, do really mean. The more it is studied, the more 
will it be proved that oyr holy faith can have no human ally so 
invincible as she who, with strong crying and tears, has learned 
the sublime secrets of pain and pathos that only mothers’ hearts 
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can know. The heart of manhood will be stirred to its most 
sacred depths by preachers and pastors such as these, while the 
materialistic objector, who in thoughtless ignorance urged as a 
hindrance that which was the most heaven-given help, will go 
and beg his mother’s pardon that he ever had a thought so 
thoroughly unworthy of herself and him. 

On this subject a leading woman preacher writes as follows: 


“« Ts not motherhood an insuperable barrier to the pastorate and 
pulpit ?’ 

“ An insuperable barrier! assuredly not. A healthy woman; men- 
tally alert, capable, and well balanced ; educated for her profession, 
and intent upon pursuing it perseveringly but with good sense, might 
become the mother of many children within a quarter of a century, 
yet during that period accomplish a vast amount of excellent minis- 
terial and pastoral work. For the following twenty-five years, the 
discipline and wisdom taught her by maternity with its prolonged 
lessons of self-abnegation and deepened sympathies, might fairly com- 
pensate her parish for any previous disabilities. 

“It is not the Ainds or the amounts of work, but the methods of 
working, which must be reconstructed if mothers are to share practi- 
eally in carrying on the various avocations and professions. A parish 
which demands forty-eight Sundays of work in a year, with due allow- 
ance of week-day ministrations, unintermittently bestowed through 
eleven working months, would hardly appreciate such spiritual gifts as 
an earnest matron might afford to any parish, with immense gain to 
her parishioners, to husband and children, and to herself. 

“Women cannot live by bread alone even when they themselves 
are bread-makers. Husbands and children starve also, year by year, 
on chaffy supplies which the house-mothers measure, ample in quantity, 
but profitless in quality. An average pastor’s machine-sermons and 
machine-parish-routine nurture his flock in sterile pastures with no bet- 
ter fare than the average home-bread. Business everywhere becomes 
a machine-run-mania; and the business world starves in its scramble 
for husks, which swine alone can thrive upon as a steady diet. 

“ Now, can any one believe, as students of human nature, its possi- 
bilities and its needs, that a good and strong woman, privileged to 
rest in her own home, — sheltered, beloved, protected, outside of the 
worry, the turmoil, and the cares of life, — awaiting the ever new 
miracle of the coming life, may not be stirred to her soul’s depths 
with thoughts grand, high, and holy enough to be worthy to overflow 
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into all the hearts around her, in streams of healing, comfort, or in- 
spiration ? 

“The mother’s privileges are exceptional. If required to be cook, 
laundress, seamstress, and nurse-maid ; if burdened with urgent duties 
of any kind, she, her children, and the world are all defrauded. Saved 
from undue calls upon her strength, she ought to rise to clear and 
vivid perceptions of religious truth. The hopes, encouragements, as- 
surances, and consolations of religion might well become a valuable 
reality to any parish through her interpretations, public or private. 
No man can be guided into the light of immortality through the same 
tender and solemn pathway. 

“* How unwisely, then, have mankind rejected the noblest develop- 
ment of the woman-nature! How suicidal to have steadily repressed 
both the exercise and the expression of her thoughts! Civilization 
has either forced her to wield the muck-rake, when she is fairly enti- 
tled to gather flowers in the spring sunshine ; or it has filled her hands 
with shining bawbles, encouraging her only to prattle about her foolish 
treasures, and to think only of them to the hurt of her own life and 
the belittling of every trait of character in her children. Unborn 
generations have a right to demand of parents and of the community 
the best possible conditions for their development. 

“A steady pastorate, a pulpit which she may supply or leave to 
other teachers, as she herself shall elect, possibly might offer condi- 
tions as favorable to the best powers of a well balanced young matron 
as any which can be devised. 

“ Every church also needs the lesson of self-helpfulness ; and its 
members occasionally may be most edified by preachers from abroad, 
bringing with them a fresh breath of life from the wider world out- 
side. The details will easily adjust themselves to the circumstances, 
as women, young and old, come more and more into the ministry. The 
example, if one could be happily set in this direction by ministers and 
people, with associated harmony, would help to make all business-life 
less an unending treadmill. Change, rest, a healthy variety of inter- 
ests, is the most imperative need of the present busy generation. 

“ A barrier surmounted may rise into a fortress of strength when it 
becomes the background of future activities. 

“ ANTOINETTE BRowN BLACKWELL.” 


In Senator Henry W. Blair’s new book on “ The Temper- 
ance Movement,” he states the general argument so well from 
another point of view that an extract is here made by his per- 
mission. It will be easy to trace the analogy between the 
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Senator’s reasons why mothers should vote to the reasons why 
mothers should also preach —if they desire and are qualified 
to do so. 


“ But it is said that the duties of maternity disqualify for the per- 
formance of the act of voting. It cannot be, and, I think, is not 
claimed by any one, that the mother, who otherwise would be fit to 
vote, is rendered mentally or morally less fit to exercise this high 
function in the State because of motherhood. On the contrary, if any 
woman has a motive more than another person, man or woman, to 
secure the enactment and enforcement of good laws, it is the mother, 
who, beside her own life, person, and property, to the protection of 
which the ballot is as essential as to the same rights possessed by man, 
has her little contingent of immortal beings to conduct safely to the 
portals of active life through all the snares and pitfalls woven around 
them by bad men and bad laws which bad men have made, or 
good laws which bad men, unhindered by the good, have defied or 
have prostituted, and rightly to prepare them for the discharge of all 
the duties of their day and generation, including the exercise of the 
very right denied to their mother. Certainly, if but for motherhood 
she should vote, then ten thousand times more necessary is it that the 
mother should be guarded and armed with this great social and politi- 
eal power, for the sake of all men and women who are yet to be. 
But it is said that she has not the time. Let us see. By the best 
deductions I can make from the census and from other sources there 
are 15,000,000 women of voting age in this country at the present 
time, of whom not more than 10,000,000 are married, and not more 
than 7,500,000 are still liable to the duties of maternity ; for it will be 
remembered that a large proportion of the mothers of our country at 
any given time are below the voting age, while of those who are above 
it, another large proportion have passed beyond the point of this ob- 
jection. Not more than one half the female population of voting age 
are liable to this objection. Then, why disfranchise the 7,500,000, 
the other half, to whom your objection, even if valid as to any, does 
not apply at all; and these, too, as a class the most mature, and there- 
fore the best qualified to vote of any of their sex ? 

“ But how much is there of this objection of want of time or physi- 
eal strength to vote in its application to women who are bearing and 
training the coming millions? The families of the country average 
five persons in number. If we assume that this gives an average of 
three children to every pair, which is probably the full number, or if 
we assume that every married mother, after she becomes of voting 
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age, bears three children, which is certainly the full allowance, and 
that twenty-four years are consumed in doing it, there is one child 
born every eight years, whose coming is to interfere with the exercise 
of a duty or privilege which, in most States, and in all the most im- 
portant elections, occurs only one day in two years. That same 
mother will attend church at least forty times yearly, on the average, 
from her cradle to her grave, beside an infinity of other social, reli- 
gious, and industrial obligations which she performs and assumes to 
perform because she is a married woman and a mother, rather than 
for any other reason whatever. 

“ Yet it is proposed to deprive women — yes, all women alike — of 
an inestimable privilege and the chief power which can be exercised 
by any free individual in the State, for the reason that on any given 
day of election not more than one woman in twenty of voting age will 
probably not be able to reach the polls. 

“It does seem probable that on these interesting occasions if the 
husband and wife disagree in politics they could arrange a pair, and 
the probability is, that arrangement failing, one could be consummated 
with some other lady in like fortunate circumstances of opposite politi- 
eal opinions. More men are kept from the polls by drunkenness, or, 
being at the polls, vote under the influence of strong drink, to the re- 
proach and destruction of our free institutions, and who, if woman 
could and did vote, would cast the ballot of sobriety, good order, 
and reform, under her holy influence, than all those who would be 
kept from any given election by the necessary engagements of mothers 
at home.” 


The average preacher almost never mentions women. “A 
man must do so and so;” “ when a young man starts out in life 
his aim must be thus and thus;” “a youth should trust his 
father’s God” — this method of discourse is familiar to wo- 
men’s ears as the doxology or benediction. But when women 
themselves speak, they represent not world-force so much as 
home force ; the home includes both man and woman, youth and 
maiden, boy and girl; hence it is natural to women to make all 
feel themselves included in the motherly utterance that not only 
remembers but recognizes all. 

Frances E, WItiarp. 

A part of this article appeared originally in the December number of the 

Homiletic Review. In its present enlarged and corrected form it will be 


found as one of the chapters in Woman in the Pulpit, soon to be published 
by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 





PROFESSOR DRUMMOND IN THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES. 


In May, 1887, Professor Henry Drummond of Scotland ac- 
cepted the invitation of Mr. D. L. Moody to be present and 
assist him at the “College Students’ Summer School for Bible 
Study,” to be held at Northfield, Mass., from June 30 to July 
12. The announcement of his coming awakened a lively inter- 
est among many college students who, through his book, had 
already obtained a glimpse of his personality. They desired a 
closer acquaintance. There were present at Northfield, during 
the thirteen days of this remarkable meeting, fully three hun- 
dred and fifty students from eighty-two colleges and universi- 
ties, including a delegation from Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Besides Professor Drummond, Mr. Moody associated 
with himself in the conduct of this school, Rev. John A. 
Broadus, D. D., of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., Professor L. T. Townsend, of the Boston 
University Divinity School, Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., Editor of the “ Sunday 
School Times,” Mr. H. L. Hastings of Boston, editor of the 
“ Christian,” and Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M. D., D. D., of the 
Arcot Mission, India, of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Professor Drummond made a most profound impression on 
the students. His charming manner, student air, and youthful 
appearance quite captured the boys from the start. Without 
any attempt at eloquence, and somewhat lacking in personal 
magnetism as a speaker, yet his luminous expression, candor, 
vigor and force of intellect, spiritual power and manly devotion 
to Christ, gave peculiar weight to every word that he uttered. 
His modest account of the recent religious movement among 
the students of the Scotch universities, in which he himself — 
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though he did not refer to this— was the principal factor, was 
deeply suggestive and inspiring. His off-hand talks and an- 
swers to questions in the meetings, his conversations and social 
contact with the students, who sought him at all hours of the 
day and night, were full of wise, manly, spiritual, and helpful 
stimulus. He was very approachable, and in these personal 
interviews with students had a refreshing way, acquired, doubt- 
less, by his long habit of personal work, of getting to the bot- 
tom of his questioner’s difficulty, and then meeting and remov- 
ing it in a simple and natural manner. 

But the strongest feature of Professor Drummond's work at 
Northfield was in his addresses, especially those on “ Love the 
supreme gift” (1 Cor. 13th chapter), and “* Modes of Sanctifi- 
cation.” Stenographie reports of these addresses have been 
published, but it is impossible to describe the spirit of simpli- 
city, the penetrating power, the manliness, and at the same 
time the deep spirituality, that characterized his utterances. 
At the close of the first-mentioned address an intimate friend 
of the beloved ex-president of Williams remarked to the writer 
that Professor Drummond reminded him more of Dr. Mark 
Hopkins than any man he had ever met. We would go farther 
than this and say that Professor Drummond combines in a re- 
markable degree the qualities of both Mark and Albert Hop- 
kins ; both the Christian philosopher and the enthusiastic win- 
ner of individual souls. Before leaving Scotland for Northfield 
Professor Drummond received a commission from the “ Stu- 
dents’ Meeting ” of Edinburgh University to represent them in 
America, and to bear their greetings to the students of the 
American colleges. Four others, Professors Simpson and Green- 
leaf of Edinburgh, and Drs. Smith and Webster, representa- 
tives of that university, were selected to join Professor Drum- 
mond later in the season and to visit the colleges in company 
with him. They began their tour at Williams College on 
Saturday, September 10, and finished in New York city the 
last week in October. During that time visits were made to 
Williams, Dartmouth, Amherst, and Smith Colleges, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton 
College, Yale and Harvard Universities, Union College and 
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Columbia, and the medical colleges in New York city. These 
visits did not exceed three days in each college, with the excep- 
tion of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, where a longer time was 
given. They were greeted by large audiences of students, in 
some instances the whole college turning out to hear them. Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s companions were helpful, especially in per- 
sonal work, sometimes remaining for one or two days after 
their leader had gone to another college. Their presence also 
gave a more strongly representative character to the visit, not 
as that of an individual, but a “ deputation,” from the Scotch 
universities. But Professor Drummond was the central figure, 
and with him we are chiefly interested. 


“ He was a diplomatic ambassador,” writes the president of a lead- 
ing New England college, * full of his Master’s spirit and wisdom. 
The number of students impressed by him here was very large. I in- 
clude, of course, in that class, the religious men, of whom there were 
many, who were excited to a more earnest life. Of the irreligious, 
I should say that many were stirred and three or four effectually led 
to a Christian life. But many who were attracted by his manner of 
presenting things were not led to the decisive step in embracing 
Christ as their Saviour. My judgment is that Professor Drummond 
has great tact, great sweetness, great persistence, and if he had stayed 
here two weeks instead of three days, his single-minded purpose to 
win men for his Master might have been more signally attained. He 
could succeed in breaking into the ranks of the luxury-loving and self- 
indulgent, and not one in a thousand can. I could mention many 
successful with every other class, who cannot touch these. He can. 
The impressions made by him were, that a Christian life is the man- 
liest kind of life ; that religiousness is not religion ; that simplicity and 
earnestness must find expression in work, not to become cant; that a 
religious faith does not hinder, but furthers success in every worthy 
pursuit ; that no religious zeal should interfere with study. . . . I think 
him unequaled by any one I ever saw in the winning, persuasive pres- 
entation of some points, and I believe we are better for his coming.” 


Presidents of other colleges visited give similar testimony to 
the wisdom, healthfulness, and stimulating character of his work 
in their colleges. The general regret is that the shortness of 
his stay in any college made it impossible to much more than 
suggest the work, which all felt that he was peculiarly fitted to 
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do. From the students also, as well as the faculties, come posi- 
tive statements concerning Professor Drummond’s work among 
them. A student from another of our best colleges writes : — 


“ All the students are hearty in their admiration of Drummond. 
He appealed to a large class of men. He preached ‘ save your lives,’ 
and crusaded strongly against cant and religiousness. A number of 
men in my own class have confessed Christ for the first time, men who 
in most cases were converted from religiousness. It is hard now to 
estimate results. I believe we shall see striking results later.” 


Another student, from one of our largest universities, writes : 


“ Drummond’s first address greatly impressed the men who heard 
it (especially those who are inclined to be skeptical concerning religious 
enterprises) with the earnestness and practical character of the work 
done by the Scotch university men, through religious meetings in the 
colleges and settlements among the poor. At the week day evening 
meetings held during his stay, an audience of 200 or 250 students was 
gathered each night. The directness of the appeals by which Pro- 
fessor Drummond sought to rouse men to Christian activity and to set 
the Christian life before them in the true light, by removing prejudices 
and misapprehensions, produced a marked effect. His perfect candor 
and liberality, without anything that the closest critie could term ‘ cant,’ 
and his acquaintance with science, together with the evident intensity 
of his own spiritual life, and the spirit of Christ that made him yearn 
to save men, were the things that chiefly enabled him to get hold of the 
fellows who were not Christians. As at other colleges, he met a number 
of men for religious conversation in private. At his last meeting 
he made a final urgent plea to those who were interested for greater 
effort to help and save men. Over a hundred remained at an after- 
meeting to talk over methods of work, and about eighty, many of 
whom had never been identified with religious work in the college, 
handed in their names as hearty sympathizers, and ready to codperate 
in any plan of work that might be adopted.” 


It will be seen by these fragmentary and incomplete reports, 
that a great work was accomplished by Professor Drummond 
and his friends in the American colleges. Students have been 
converted to Christ, some from irreligious lives, others from 
lives of spiritual indolence, formality, and worldliness. The 
object lesson, also, of a scientist preaching Christ; a student 
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of nature insisting on the supernatural; a man of literary fame 
throwing aside eloquence and talking earnestly and with studied 
simplicity of the things of the kingdom of God; a busy man, 
needing rest and leisure, finding his rest in hard, gratuitous ser- 
vice for others, this object lesson is not the least of the im- 
pressions made by his visit, and will be felt for years to come. 
Another object lesson found apt pupils in the American college 
men. Professor Drummond and his friends came to our colleges 
as a deputation, and suggested that the American students un- 
dertake similar work among schools and colleges. This was 
not a new idea in our organized college association work. Col- 
lege associations have interchanged visits with great profit, 
and this form of work has been encouraged. But every precept 
needs an illustration, and as such this visit of the Scotch depu- 
tation had its effect, and this work was taken up by nearly all 
the colleges visited by them. Princeton, Yale, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, and the New York colleges have been especially active in 
this direction, and with good results. A condensed statement 
of deputation work at Princeton will answer for all: — 


“‘ Professor Drummond and his party came to Princeton in the latter 
part of September, and held several meetings. At one of the last, on 
the evening of September 27, he asked those to remain who would 
like to hear more particularly of the movement in England and Scot- 
land. After describing to us the system of work, it was decided that 
we ought to send men to speak in schools and in other colleges. Pro- 
fessor Drummond suggested that a paper be passed around for signa- 
tures ‘to do whatever turned up.’ About two thirds of the fellows 
present signed, making forty names in all. Our first delegation was 
sent the following Sunday, and from that time to the present some 
twenty delegations, of from two to six men each, have visited all the 
schools and colleges in our vicinity once or twice. In general, the re- 
ception of our men has been most cordial, and their entertainment most 
hospitable. We have received four delegations from other colleges, 
and the meetings have been very interesting and profitable. The re- 
sults of this work are twofold. First, the effect upon the places visited ; 
second, upon Princeton itself. It is impossible to give the results in 
figures. The meetings at Princeton, conducted by the delegates from 
other colleges, have been very largely attended, better, indeed, than 
any series of religious meetings I have seen in college. The effect 
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upon those sent out is a great factor in the total of good results, and 
this, in fact, is one of the chief objects sought. At the close of this 
season of work in this new direction we feel deeply indebted to Pro- 
fessor Drummond. We know that the year has been one of great 
benefit to us, and, as far as we can tell, Princeton has now taken up the 
work as a part of the regular religious duty of the college.” 


The New York city student meetings during the past winter 
in Dockstader’s Theatre, and the “student movement” of the 
New York city colleges, are direct outcomes of Professor Drum- 
mond’s visit. Harvard has not been behind the other colleges 
in receiving stimulus and suggestion from the visit of the Scotch 


deputation. The following is from a representative student in 
Harvard : — 


“The spirit of work left behind by Professor Drummond has mani- 
fested itself in various ways. Some of those particularly interested 
conferred with Professor Drummond and Professor Peabody on the last 
night of the former’s visit. He advised us to take up some work 
outside of college as well as in it, mentioning deputation work, but 
adding that the conditions in each college must determine the particu- 
lar form the work should take. After further discussion of the plan 
with some of the preachers, the series of Globe Theatre meetings was 
determined upon. A considerable number of men have been giving 
efficient help at the workingmen’s temperance rooms of the Church 
Temperance Society, or have worked under the Associated Charities, 
or in mission schools in Boston. Another result of Professor Drum- 
mond’s visit was the institution of college conference meetings, ‘ to 
discuss practical, ethical, and religious problems of college life.’ ” 


Concerning the Globe Theatre meetings referred to, Rev. 


Charles F. Thwing says in an article in the “ Congregation- 
alist :”” — 


“Tt would not have surprised me more when I was in college to see 
Memorial Hall tower floating in the Charles, than to see Harvard stu- 
dents holding publie religious services in Globe Theatre, with eminent 
clergymen as preachers, and the president of the university bestowing 
the approbation of his presence. Some of the causes which have ef- 
fected this revolution in Cambridge are at work in other colleges. The 
influence of Professor Drummond and his associates has been potent. 
His addresses and his private conversations with students in many 
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colleges have proved to have somewhat of that power which the series 
of sermons of the elder President Dwight had in expelling infidel opin- 
ions from Yale College.” 

The secret of Professor Drummond’s influence with students 
is in his personality, his earnestness, and his subject. Of the 
two former we have already written. The latter is important. ' 
Professor Drummond magnifies and proclaims the living, his- 
toric Christ. He invites men “ not to a system but to a Person,” 
as potent in the historic present as in the past. His tour among 
the American colleges was not social but evangelistic. 

Two thoughts occur to us in conclusion. First. Professor 
Drummond received his training and inspiration for Christian 
work largely through Mr. Moody, as his chosen companion 
and private secretary during the work of our great evangelist in 
England and Scotland. Is it not a fact of great significance 
and promise that hundreds of our own students are gathering 
each summer at Northfield, for several weeks of Bible study 
and fellowship with the same great leader? Second. Where is 
the American Drummond? There are gifted men in many of 
our American colleges, who, constrained by an unselfish purpose 
and touched by the Spirit of God, could become instrumental in 
winning hundreds of the strong men in our colleges to a living 
faith in Christ. Fully sixty per cent. of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand students in our country do not even profess alle- 
giance to Christ, and of the forty per cent. many of us know 
how little their profession means with the majority. May God 
raise up men for this great work ! 





% K. Oper. 


International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York City. 











GOD OVER ALL. 


1. Now the Moon walks from her cloisters, 
Pale and penitent and fair ; 
Saying soft her pater-nosters 
On the trembling, evening air. 
Star by star, she, mounting, tells them, 
Bead on bead, in God’s ear spells them; 
Gone the twilight, 
Sapphire skylight ! 
Hark the curfew’s call, 
Care’s release, 
Sleep in peace, 
God is over all. 


2. God is over all, our Father, 
Night the shadow of His wing. 
As a brood of fledglings gather, 
With their filial murmuring, 
One by one, beneath their mother 
All their mundane fears to smother, 
To God kneel we, 
Low appeal we. 
Hark the curfew’s call, 
Care’s release, 
Sleep in peace, 
God is over all. 


8. God is over all, Creator! 
All the worlds wheel round His throne, 
And He counts them, less and greater: 
Thus He counts, on earth, His own. 
In His councils, He includes them; 
With His wings, protects and broods them ; 
Great Defender, 
Kind and tender! 
Hark the curfew’s call, 
Care’s release, 
Sleep in peace, 
God is over all. 


J. E. Rankin. 
VOL, I.— NO. 4. 21 
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CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 197TH Boston Monpay Lecture, FEBRvuArRY 20, 1888. 


1. In the thunder, live and loud, 

In the sunlight and the cloud, 
Thou dost dwell and souls are free; 
We the waves and Thou the sea — 
God, our Lord and Saviour be. 


2. God who wert and art to come, 
Of all spirits source and home, 
Life of life and soul of soul, 

In Thy breath the heavens roll — 
In Thy mercy make us whole! 


8. As the air enswathes the cloud, 
So dost Thou all souls enshroud; 
As within the cloud the air, 
Thou indwellest everywhere — 

Lord, returning rebels spare! 


4. God, O God, our guilt remove, 
What Thou lovest make us love; 
Presence unescapable, 

Thou to us art Heaven, or Hell — 
Lord and Saviour, in us dwell! 


5. By Thee filled, as air with light, 
Absolute and Infinite, 
We by Thee shot through and through, 
Bliss or woe in Thee renew — 
Fill us, Lord, as light the dew! 
JosEPH Cook. 




















BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1888. 
PRELUDE III. 


CHARLES DARWIN AND ASA GRAY IN CONTRAST. 


A GREAT audience was present at Mr. Cook’s 197th Boston Monday Lec- 
ture. The Rev. Dr. Gordon presided and the Rev. Professor Upham of Drew 
Theological Seminary offered prayer. The original Boston Hymn, entitled 
“Christus Consummator,” was sung by the audience, which contained, as 
usual, large numbers of ministers, students, teachers, and other educated 
men. 


AGREEMENTS AND CONTRASTS OF DARWIN AND GRAY. 


It is only a few days since we laid at rest, till the heavens be 
no more, a leader in science who called himself at once an evo- 
lutionist, a theist, and a believer in the Nicene Creed. Asa 
Gray forms such a contrast to Charles Darwin in the religious 
use which he made of the theory of evolution that it is emi- 
nently fitting that we should pause long and often at the side 
of his grave for devout meditation on the duties of those who 
would be true, on the one hand, to science in its best forms, and, 
on the other, to revelation. 

Darwin’s life, 1809-1882, nearly coincides with Gray’s, 
1810-1888. It is now thirty years to a year since papers by 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace were simultane- 
ously presented to a learned society in London broaching the 
theory of evolution. Our modern thought has been revolution- 
ized in many departments by that theory. Nevertheless, I sup- 
pose the judgment of the soundest minds is that theism under 
the attack of the philosophy of evolution is to suffer not de- 
struction, but only reconstruction. This was the judgment of 
Asa Gray ; and it will be instructive for us to notice the con- 
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trasts between his positions and those of Darwin, especially as 
Darwin himself admits that no one understood the theory of ev- 
olution better than our great American botanist. Over and 
over in letters to Asa Gray, Darwin recognizes him as the best 
expounder of the philosophy of evolution. “I have always 
said,” he wrote to Gray, June 5, 1874, “ that you were the man 
to hit the nail on the head.” ‘I said in a former letter,” he 
wrote September 10, 1860, “ that you were a lawyer, but I made 
a gross mistake, I am sure that you are a poet. No, I will tell 
you what you are, a hybrid, a complex cross of lawyer, poet, 
naturalist, and theologian. Was there ever such a monster 
seen before?” (“ Life of Darwin,” vol. ii. p. 181.) Only such 
many-sided minds are fit to match the wants of our complex age. 


AS TO THE ARGUMENT FOR DESIGN IN NATURE. 


1. Asa Gray had a strong and Charles Darwin only a weak 
grasp on the argument for design in nature. 

In 1860, Darwin writes to Gray this very significant piece of 
autobiography : — 


“T grieve to say that I cannot honestly go as far as you do about 
Design. I am conscious that I am in an utterly hopeless muddle. I 
cannot think that the world, as we see it, is the result of chance ; and 
yet I cannot look at each separate thing as the result of Design. 

“To take a crucial example, you lead me to infer that you believe 
‘that variation has been led along certain beneficial lines.’ I cannot 
believe this; and I think you would have to believe that the tail of 
the Fantail was led to vary in the number and direction of its feath- 
ers in order to gratify the caprice of afew men. Yet if the Fantail 
had been a wild bird, and had used its abnormal tail for some special 
end, as to sail before the wind, unlike other birds, every one would 
have said, ‘ what a beautiful and designed adaptation.’ Again, I say, 
I am, and shall ever remain, in a hopeless muddle.” (“ Life of Dar- 
win,” vol. ii. p. 146.) 


Asa Gray, although not preéminently a philosopher, seems to 
have had a far stronger grasp upon philosophical truth, strictly 
so-called, than Darwin, who abhorred metaphysical arguments. 

Gifted with probably a keener insight into the laws of the 
physical world than any man of his generation, more capable of 
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observing minute facts and the laws indicated by them than any 
man since Newton, Charles Darwin often became confused and 
lost his way utterly in the region of first truths. He seemed to 
have little or no grasp upon the self-evident truth that every 
change must have an adequate cause ; and so that life can pro- 
ceed only from life, thought from thought, and will from will ; 
that evolution must proceed from involution, and that adaptation 
of means to ends can be explained only as the result of Design. 


AS TO THEIR COMPANIONS. 


2. Charles Darwin had agnostic companions ; Asa Gray, the- 
istic. 

Mr. Huxley has been perhaps more influenced by Darwin 
than Darwin by Huxley; but the agnosticism of Huxley, and 
especially the combativeness of this great observer and theo- 
rizer, I cannot say great philosopher, must have influenced Dar- 
win. The circle which Darwin met as guests in his country- 
place, and especially the circle in which he moved when he went 
up to London from Down, was agnostic in conviction, and that 
creed was far more fashionable a few years since than it now is. 
In Darwin’s later period it attained, perhaps, the climax of its 
power. Huxley called himself an agnostic, and so did Darwin, 
although at times leaning far toward theism. Darwin says of 
himself that when he wrote his book on the “Origin of Spe- 
cies” he deserved to be called a theist, but “now I prefer to call 
myself an agnostic.” That was his final statement in the year 
1881, the year before he died. 

So far from agnosticism being the creed of learned men in 
London at the present time, Professor Huxley has been suc- 
ceeded as president of the Royal Society at the Burlington 
House by the Rev. Professor Stokes, a man of the most earnest 
Christian convictions. When Professor Drummond was in this 
country last summer, he said to me that no election was so much 
coveted by men of science in London as one to that presidency, 
and that the appointment of Professor Stokes, with his well- 
known progressive Christian positions, was one of the most sig- 
nificant signs of the times as to the attitude of philosophy of 
the esoteric kind in the circles of scientific men in the metropo- 
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lis of the world. At Harvard University, however much the 
Spencerian philosophy may have been echoed in one or two 
quarters at Cambridge, there has never been a predominant 
school of agnosticism. Our great teachers of philosophy yonder 
on the Charles have been good theists, and undoubtedly Asa 
Gray was influenced by his companionships. When twenty- 
five years ago it was my fortune to study in Cambridge, I used 
to see there men who appeared to walk in the presence of the 
Invisible. There were at least seven men moving to and fro in 
the classic shades of Harvard who appeared to have seen God 
in natural law. They were Asa Gray, Jeffries Wyman, Pro- 
fessor Cooke, Francis Bowen, Benjamin Peirce, President Hill, 
Louis Agassiz. All these men held a philosophy which taught 
that natura] law is only the constant method of the divine ac- 
tion. Agassiz, indeed, resisted the tendency of scientific men to 
accept some form of the theory of evolution. He regarded it as 
scientifically discredited by the absence of any remains of the 
missing links between earlier and later species. Darwin’s reply 
was that the geological record was imperfect, and on that ground 
debate turned twenty-five yearsago. There has been a reaction 
at Cambridge against any little ripples of agnosticism which 
have rolled across the sea of University thought there. One or 
two younger men, who were proud of the creed of mere agnosti- 
cism ten or fifteen years ago, have now become very reverent 
theists, to say the least. 
“ Our dear and admirable Huxley 

Cannot explain to me why ducks lay, 

Or rather, how into their eggs 

Blunder potential wings and legs. 

Who gets a hair’s-breadth on by showing 

That Something Else set all a-going ? 

Farther and farther back we push 

From Moses and his burning bush ; 

Cry ‘Art Thou there?’ Above, below, 

All nature mutters yes and no / 

’T is the old answer : we ’re agreed 

Being from Being must proceed, 

Life be Life’s source.” 


LowELL, Heartsease and Rue, p. 186. 
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AS TO THEIR ATTENTION TO RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 

8. Not only as to their companions were Darwin and Asa 
Gray a striking contrast, but also in the degree of their atten- 
tion to religious truth. 

Through his whole life Asa Gray was a student of religion 
and of theology. His brain never became atrophied from dis- 
use on these themes. But Darwin says in words here before 
me: “I have never systematically thought much on religion in 
relation to science or on morals in relation to society ; and with- 
out steadily keeping my mind on such subjects for a long period, 
I am really incapable of writing anything worth publishing.” 
(Vol. i. p. 276.) “I feel in some degree unwilling to express 
myself publicly on religious subjects, as I do not feel that I have 
thought deeply enough to justify publicity.” (Page 275.) Dar- 
win’s son says of his father: “ He did not give continuous sys- 
tematic thought to religious questions.” (Page 274.) There was 
a great contrast between Darwin and Gray in their use of Sun- 
day. Through a large part of his mature life, Darwin worked 
seven days each week, and every now and then was obliged to 
give himself vacations. He made little distinction between 
Sunday and any other day, and in the agnostic circle which was 
nearest him perhaps he might have been sneered at had he made 
the distinction. 

4, There was a difference, of course, world-wide, between these 
two men in their faith in revelation. 

Darwin was early educated according to the fashions of the 
Anglican establishment, but he wrote to a German student, in 
a hasty letter penned in his declining years: “ For my part I 
do not believe there has ever been a revelation made.” 

On the contrary, the theistic form of the theory of evolution, 
as held by Asa Gray, never disturbed his luminous Christian 
faith. He was a revered member of the historic church stand- 
ing yonder under Washington’s Elm in Cambridge, and was 
everywhere recognized as a Christian of great earnestness and 
even of aggressiveness, in spite of his familiarity with the atti- 
tude of skeptical thought throughout the world. His eloquent 
pastor and friend, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, lately said 
of Asa Gray, in a memorial discourse : — 
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“ The faith of his boyhood broadened into the faith of his manhood, 
but was true to itself in all its course. He enjoyed books of theology, 
and studied the questions of religious philosophy with the keenest de- 
light. He was called to be the instructor of theologians, and with ab- 
sorbing interest they hung upon his words, to have darkness changed 
to light, and fear to confidence, as he opened his commentary on sci- 
ence and religion. He entered the church here when he entered the 
college, and he taught in its school. He was faithful and reverent in its 
services. He read the Holy Scriptures, while he said, “It cannot be 
that in all these years we have learned nothing new of their meaning 
and uses to us, and have nothing still to learn; nor can it be that we 
are not free to use what we learn in one line of study to limit, correct, 
or remodel the ideas which we obtain from another.’ He was happy 
when in the East he found illustration of the Book, as the shepherd 
going before his flock, which knew him and followed him. But his own 
life gave him continual illustration of its precepts. He felt that ‘as 
brethren uniting in a common worship, we may honorably, edifyingly, 
and wisely use that which we should not have formulated, but may on 
due occasion qualify.’ As he held that ‘revelation in its essence con- 
cerns things moral and spiritual,’ so did he hold that the essentials 
of worship are spirit and truth. He believed ‘that revelation culmin- 
ated, and for us most essentially consists, in the advent of a divine per- 
son, who, being made man, manifested the divine nature in union with 
the human ; and that this manifestation constitutes Christianity.’ 

“Thus he made up his life of accomplishments and piety, ‘ with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with 
all the people.’ It was good preparation for the years which have no 
end. The snow was white about his grave, and the winter sky was 
clear and cloudless over it, when we laid him to his rest, with the liv- 
ing green around him. We knew he was not there. ‘For Thou, 
Lord, hast made me glad through thy work ; I will triumph in the 
works of thy hands.’ 

“ He knew the constancy of truth, and he liked the creed which the 
the faith of centuries has hallowed.’”’”— Sermon in Appleton Chapel, 
Harvard College, February 12, 1888, pp. 28-30. 


Of Benjamin Peirce, one of Asa Gray’s companions, and the 
foremost American mathematician of our time, the venerable 
Dr. Peabody, formerly preacher of Harvard University, says : — 


“He always felt with adoring awe that the mathematician enters, 
as none else can, into the intimate thought of God. He was a theist 
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and a Christian. Conversant with the various phases of scientific un- 
belief, and familiar with the historic grounds of skepticism, he main- 
tained through life an unshaken belief in the Supreme Creator and 
in his self-revelation in Jesus Christ.” — Harvard Reminiscences, 


p. 186. 


AS TO THE GROWTH OF SOUL IN OLD AGE. 

5. As to the growth of the soul in old age, these men stand 
in profound contrast. 

Darwin lost his interest in nearly everything except obser- 
vation of physical facts. Music and poetry became almost 
nothing to him. He says of himself that his insensibility to 
distinctively religious emotion and argument is not to be quoted 
against that kind of evidence, any more than the insensibility 
of some people to different colors is to be quoted against the 
universal perception by the human race of such colors. His self- 
culture was by no means as well-balanced as Asa Gray’s. Giant 
as Darwin was, he to some extent became one-sided through 
long devotion to a single specialty. The mind of a mere spe- 
cialist has only sectional completeness. I would say no word 
against specialists ; they should be revered as the men who mine 
far into the earth ; but it is not best always to live at the bottom 
of a well. Sometimes they should come to the curbstone’ and 
look abroad upon the earth and the stars. [Applause.] Asa 
Gray did that oftener than Darwin, and so retained on the whole 
a better grasp upon modern thought. 


AS TO LEADERSHIP IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. 


6. It is Asa Gray as a theist, rather than Darwin as a bewil- 
dered agnostic, that the advance of science lifts to a position of 
leadership of a new generation in the discussion of the philoso- 
phy of evolution. 

What I want to emphasize chiefly is the position of the new 
generation which has arisen since evolution was broached as a 
philosophy. Here is a book entitled “ The Ethical Import of 
Darwinism,” which I am very glad to recommend to every 
young student of metaphysics orethics. It is by a distinguished 
teacher of Cornell University, Professor J. Gould Schurman, 
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recently a professor in the University at Halifax in the British 
Provinces, where I once happened to be his guest. He was a 
pupil of Martineau and Lotze. This book is dedicated to Mar- 
tineau in most beautiful words. The keenest defender of Dar- 
winism could not accuse Professor Schurman of unfairness in 
his representation of that scheme of thought. This book shows 
the position of the new generation, certainly so far as it has 
been led by Lotze and not by Spencer. After thirty years of 
discussion what have we to criticise in the Darwinian theory? 
What we insist upon now in the new generation is that Darwin- 
ism shall give us an account not merely of the survival of the 
fittest, but of the arrival of the fittest, and that, except in the 
form in which Asa Gray held the theory, it never has done. 
[ Applause. ] 

Professor Schurman, in a highly suggestive passage, writes as 
follows :— 


“Natural selection produces nothing; it only culls from what is 
already in existence. The survival of the fittest is an eliminative, not 
an originative process. And yet it is the explication of this apparently 
subsidiary process that constitutes Darwinism. The fact of variations 
in organic beings having been demonstrated from the experience of 
breeders, the sphinx of science was the problem of their accumulation 
into specific characters. It was not the business of biology to consider 
what the fact of variations implied. That falls to philosophy, whose 
function it is to examine the starting-points and first principles with 
which the various sciences uncritically set about their specific task. 

“ The survival of the fittest, I repeat, does not explain the arrival 
of the fittest. Natural selection is a term connoting the fact that of the 
innumerable variations occurring in organisms only the most beneficial 
are preserved, but it indicates nothing concerning the origin or nature 
of these variations. As in them, however, is enveloped all that is 
subsequently developed, they form the sole ground for philosophizing 
in connection with Darwinian science. 

“ Professor Huxley goes on to say, ‘It is quite conceivable that every 
species tends to produce varieties of a limited number and kind, and 
that the effect of natural selection is to favor the development of some 
of these, while it opposes the development of others along their prede- 
termined line of modification.’ This limitation of the number of va- 
riations and the predetermination of their character are conceptions, 
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foreign, I believe, to Darwin’s habitual mode of thought, but they may 
now be considered tenets of the school; and Professor Asa Gray, 
adopting categorically the suggestion of Professor Huxley, declares, 
‘The facts, so far as I can judge, do not support the assumption of 
every-sided and indifferent variations.’” (Professor Schurman, “The 
Ethical Import of Darwinism,” pp. 78-83. See also Professor Cope 
on the “ Origin of the Fittest.’’) 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE FITTEST, EXPLAINED ONLY BY THEISTIC 
EVOLUTION. 


Variations occur in individuals, those individuals struggle 
for existence, they compete with each other, the fittest survives. 
How do the variations originate? That is a fair question, and 
it has never been treated with any great candor by Darwinian 
philosophers. Even Huxley passes over it in a rather furtive 
manner. And Darwin says, when asked how the variations 
originated, that they came into existence spontaneously. What 


‘does he mean by that word? Does he intend to inculeate the 


proposition that the universe is governed by chance? By no 
means. Professor Huxley says: “ Variations we call spontane- 
ous, because we are ignorant of their causation.” [ Laughter. ] 
“When Darwin uses the word spontaneous concerning the ori- 
gin of variations, he merely means that he is ignorant of the 
cause of that which is there dormant.” But, years ago, Asa 
Gray said: “A sufficient cause and rational explanation of 
organic forms must include that inscrutable something which 
produces, as well as that which results in the survival of the 
fittest.” Asa Gray taught years ago precisely what Professor 
Schurman teaches now, that the survival of the fittest does not 
explain that inscrutable something which causes the arrival of 
the fittest. But he said also, and Darwin was pleased with the 
remark: “ Let us recognize Darwin’s great service to natural 
science in bringing back to it teleology ; so that instead of having 
morphology versus teleology, we shall have morphology wedded 
to teleology.” (“Life of Darwin,” ii. p. 367.) In the final 
outcome of their lives, however, this great service to the philos- 
ophy of evolution was performed by Gray rather than by Dar- 
win. It was Asa Gray who affirmed that these variations contain 
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the whole gist of the matter and that they have been “ providen- 
tially led along beneficial lines of design.” (See “ Darwiniana,” 
by Professor Asa Gray, especially Article xiii. on Evolutionary 
Teleology.) It is this thoroughly theistic doctrine which has 
survived examination and contest. Asa Gray and Hermann 
Lotze, therefore, are much more nearly the leaders of the new 
generation in philosophy connected with natural history than 
are Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer. 


HERMANN LOTZE ON GOD IN NATURAL LAW. 


Hermann Lotze was never carried off his feet by the fashion- 
able, crude forms of agnostic speculation in support of the theory 
of evolution. Here at the side of Asa Gray’s last resting-place, 
let me read a few of Lotze’s great sentences on the most vexed 
philosophical question of our age. Last summer at Lake 
George, under the beeches of my native acres, 1 spent much 
time on Lotze’s “ Microcosmus,” and copied out epigram after 
epigram that I might pin them to the walls of my study, and’ 
refresh my thoughts occasionally by reading wisdom which I 
believe to go to the centre of this modern discussion as to evo- 
lution : — 


‘* Whatever mode of creation God may have chosen, none avails to 
loosen the dependence of the universe on Him, none to bind it more 
closely to Him.” (“ Microcosmus,” i. 527.) 

“All the laws of mechanism in nature are but the very will of the 
universal soul.” (i. 396.) 

“ The nature of things and their capacity of action are a nonentity 
without God.” (ii. 132.) 

“ Nature never works without the concourse of God.” (ii. 133.) 

“‘ The sphere of mechanism is unbounded, but its significance every- 
where subordinate.” (ii. 724.) 

“The whole sum of nature can be nothing else than the condition 
for the realization of Good, can be as it is only because thus in it the 
infinite worth of the Good manifested itself. The unsearchable wis- 
dom of God is the source of all finite forms.” (i. 396, 397.) 


This is a philosophy as old as Leibnitz, as old as Aristotle, 
as old as the Holy Scriptures, and yet quite abreast of the keen- 
est modern thought. 
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England never has been great in philosophy strictly so-called. 
Scotland has been great; Germany has been great; it remains 
to be proved whether America will be great. My conviction is 
that it is safest for you to look to Germany or Scotland and not 
to England, for philosophical instruction. England is great 
in physical science, and in political science, and in ruling a 
large part of the world; but for some reason, while England 
develops Newtons and Shakespeares and Chathams, she devel- 
ops no Kants, no Leibnitzes, no Lotzes. The fogs of London 
appear to interfere with the grasp on first principles. [ Laugh- 
ter.] This is a very significant fact when you remember that 
it has characterized ten generations of English thinkers. Great 
as England is in every other department, she is a pigmy com- 
pared with Scotland or Germany in the discussion of fundamen- 
tal, philosophical truths. We shall outgrow Spencer; but not 
in my time, nor in the time of the youngest here, shall we out- 
grow Hermann Lotze. 

At Asa Gray’s grave, therefore, in this solemn hour, and 
looking as he did, the whole scientific world in the face, let us 
each repeat his holy creed : — 

‘“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life. 

And I look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 

world to come. Amen.” 


This was the attitude of Asa Gray thirty years after the ar- 
rival in the world of the Darwinian theory. The arrival of the 
fittest is to be explained only by the action of God’s right hand. 
[ Applause. } 
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LECTURE III. 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST. 


SUPERHUMAN ELEMENTS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE necessity of a vicarious atonement is, intrinsically, a lof- 
tier thought than ever occurred to Plato. The philosophy of the 
plan of salvation overtops the highest results of both ancient 
and modern speculation as the sky does the sea. There is some- 
thing palpably superhuman in the scheme of the doctrines found 
in the New Testament concerning an atonement as the divine 
method of securing man’s deliverance from both the love and 
the guilt of sin. The ranges of thought in the New Testament 
are undoubtedly the highest to which man’s mind has ever been 
admitted. The doctrines of this book seem worthy of God. It 
is not contrary to the fitness of things that miracles should have 
been performed, as attestations of their divine origin. 

A superhuman philosophy must flow from a superhuman 
source. There certainly exists in the New Testament literature 
a philosophy of man’s relations to God so utterly unmatched 
elsewhere in depth and loftiness and in spiritual fruitfulness, 
age after age, that it strikes the ablest men as superhuman. 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” Daniel Webster said, on his 
death-bed, “ cannot be a merely human production. This belief 
enters into the depths of my conscience. The whole history of 
man proves it.” He caused these words to be inscribed on his 
tombstone. ‘The gospel,’ said Rousseau, “has marks of 
truth so great, so striking, so perfectly inimitable, that the in- 
ventor of it would be more astonishing than the hero. If the 
life and death of Socrates are those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus are those of a God.” ‘“ Who among the disciples 


of Jesus, or among the proselytes,” asks John Stuart Mill, “ was 
capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imag- 
ining the life and character revealed in the Gospels. Certainly 
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not the fishermen of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul.” (Es- 
says on Theism.) 

Divine ideals of life must proceed from a divine source. The 
New Testament is full of ideals of character that dazzle all 
others. The necessity of the new birth, the possibility of hu- 
man pardon, the brotherhood of men, the Fatherhood of God, 
the bliss of self-sacrifice, the balanced ecstasy of the life of man 
in God and of God in man are ideals which have been justified 
in the experience of the ages as no others have ever been. 

These amazing doctrines, these astonishing ideals, are actually 
in the New Testament. No amount of critical hardihood can 
obscure the fact that they are really there. 

Whose were these doctrines? Whose were these ideals ? 

They were the doctrines of Him of whose life the four Gos- 
pels are historically known to contain a Portraiture. 

They were the ideals which He taught, and which, according 
to the Gospels, His life exemplified. 

The height of a fountain indicates the height of its source. 
The character of these doctrines and these ideals exhibits the 
character of the soul from which they proceeded. These are 
the doctrines. These are the ideals. Once they did not exist in 
history. Their coming into existence was an event requiring 
an adequate cause. That cause must be a Source higher than 
the Fountain which flows from it. But there is the Fountain. 
We touch and handle it in the New Testament doctrines and 
ideals. It plainly overtops humanity. 

Giving to criticism, therefore, all latitude and freedom that 
any reasonable investigation can claim, these two stupendous 
historic facts remain, as I hold, completely unassailable, and in- 
deed, it may almost be said that they are now no longer seri- 


ously assailed : — 


1. The literature of the New Testament is proof that Christ 
spoke as never man spake. 

2. It is also proof that He was what never man was. 

But, if no more than these two propositions could be estab- 
lished, it would follow from them that — 

3. In the person and teaching of Christ we have an example 
of both revelation and inspiration. 
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ONE GOSPEL BEFORE THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

What was Christ’s testimony concerning himself? Do the 
four Gospels accurately transmit to us that testimony ? 

As He left nowritings, we must learn from the institutions He 
founded and from his apostles what Christ’s testimony concern- 
ing himself was. 

1. There is no doubt that the Christian church began its 
career not many days after the crucifixion, and based itself 
upon the doctrines and ideals of Christ and upon the assertion 
that these had been supernaturally attested by his resurrection. 

2. There is no doubt that the church of Christ held at the 
outset, in outline, the doctrines and ideals it holds to-day. 

3. The oldest known Epistle written to one of the Christian 
churches, namely, that of the Apostle Paul to the Galatians, 
begins, as we have seen, with the equivalent of a legal oath, and 
ends with an autographic attestation of its genuineness. 

4. It contains the whole substance of the history recorded in 
the Gospels. 

5. Its date is about 54 to 58, and it carries back the Apos- 
tle’s testimony to the time of his conversion to Christianity, 
or about 34 to 38, that is, to within a very few years of the 
erucifixion. 

6. This Epistle, as we have seen, contains evidence that the 
Apostles James, Peter, and John gave to Paul their fellowship, 
so that his testimony becomes their testimony to the chief facts 
on which Christianity was founded. 

7. One of the very earliest written accounts that exists of the 
origin of Christianity is in this Epistle of St. Paul to the Gala- 
tians, and is so attested by three other apostles that we may 
say that the Gospel according to the Four Apostles was in ex- 
istence in written form before the Gospels of the Four Evan- 
gelists. 

8. In this state of the facts, the question as to the exact date 
of the four Gospels, within the limits of a generation, is a com- 
paratively unimportant one, for it is certain that the substance 
of the Gospels was taught by the four apostles at the very out- 
set of the career of the Christian churches. 
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The literature of the New Testament, according to the best au- 
thorities, all of it came into existence between the years 50 and 
100. Three of the Gospels were almost certainly in existence 
before the year 70. But St. Paul’s letter to the Galatians was 
in circulation before the year 60, and its testimony to what 


he taught goes back to 38 or possibly 34. 


ONE GOSPEL AFTER THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


9. St. Luke affirms that many undertook to write out the rec- 
ord of the origin of the faith of the churches. No doubt there 
was an oral transmission of testimony for some few years, but, 
while the apostles lived, no important parts of the history can 
have been lost or distorted, for they justified it jointly and mi- 
nutely and in all the churches. 

10. It must be that Paul and Peter and James and John 
taught the same truths, for, except on the supposition that they 
did so, we cannot account for the unity of the early Christian 
churches in their faith, and that unity is a great historic fact. 
It was a unity often assailed, a unity that triumphed over skep- 
ticism, over internal schisms, and maintained itself until the 
canon of the New Testament was fixed. 

11. The four Gospels were finally approved by the very 
churches which the apostles taught and by those who knew the 
facts. These Gospels could not have been esteemed canonical 
and lifted to the position of a rule of faith and practice if they 
had been contrary to the testimony of the apostolic eye-wit- 
nesses. 

An apocryphal New Testament was sloughed off by the early 
church. There was a very careful sifting of documents in 
those early years. It was a time following Tacitus and Livy. 
There were plenty of libraries. Christianity did not arise in 
a corner. The eye-witnesses of the life of our Lord must 
have testified to that which they saw and heard, and their oral 
testimony circulated through the churches would have been it- 
self an authority. When combined with written records it 
would have yet greater authority. When combined with apos- 
tolic power of working miracles, it must have been received as 
of infallible authority. The continuity and unity of the apos- 
VOL. I. — NO. 4, 22 
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tolic testimony leads up to the adoption of the four Gospels as 
authoritative. The early church was so careful in sifting the 
evidence, that the highest scholarship is authorized, on the basis 
of the continuity and unity of the apostolic testimony, in ask- 
ing you to stand without a tremor on the canonical gospels as 
having behind them the authority of a multitude of eye-witnesses. 

12. As De Wette, once called the universal doubter, said on 
his death-bed, there is more evidence of the historic reality of 
the resurrection than we could have expected, even in view of 
the importance the Christian church gives to the reality of that 
event. There is more evidence than we could have expected 
concerning all the facts as to the origin of Christianity. And I 
will say deliberately with De Wette that, although there may be 
a mystery in the mode and manner of the resurrection, we can 
no more bring the fact of the resurrection into doubt by historic 
evidence than we can the assassination of Cesar. [ Applause. ] 


STORRS AND MARTINEAU ON THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND CHRIST. 


Do you say that the resurrection was a miracle and recoil 
from the demand it makes on your respect for evidence? I 
hold in my hand the most eloquent book on the Christian evi- 
dences that America has thus far produced. Chrysostom, had 
he lived in our time, could not have spoken in more golden 
phrase than Dr. Storrs has here of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. The chapters roll on like great anthems, musical, de- 
vout, learned ; nowhere inflated, everywhere candid. If you 
are shocked as you come face to face with miracle, will you no- 
tice what you are obliged to face when you admit only the accu- 
racy in outline of this historic portraiture in the Gospel. There 
is the picture of the character of Christ, and in his wisdom, the 
consistency of his course, and most especially in his sinlessness, 
He is in himself the supreme miracle. Should we not expect 
miracles in connection with the career of a Person so superhu- 
man? Dr. Storrs, however, brings forward the whole history 
of Christianity from the crucifixion to the present hour, as at- 
testing our Lord’s prophecy that if He were raised up He would 
draw all men unto Him. Our Lord did assuredly make that 
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prophecy in the darkest hour of an incomprehensible career. 
The prophecy was made and it has been fulfilled. 


“Tf,” says Dr. Storrs, “one could walk along some luminous bridge 
of star-beams, up to the orb in which the strange effluence has its 
source, he could not be surprised to find there, at last, the original 
effulgence in an unwasting splendor. If one walks along the path, 
over many lands, through darkened centuries, which Christianity has 
brightened with glowing lights, and on which she has strewn astonish- 
ing victories, he can hardly be amazed when he finds at the outset the 
deaf hearing, the blind seeing, the dumb made to speak, and the poor 
hearing the word of life. It will be to him harmonious as music, 
though loftier than the chiming suns, to see the Lord of this religion 
arising from the grave, and ascending in illustrious triumph to 
Heaven!” (Lectures on “ The Divine Origin of Christianity,” p. 354.) 


If you say that is an evangelical presentation of the theme, 
let me read side by side with it, and I do so deliberately for the 
sake of contrast, James Martineau’s equally eloquent recogni- 
tion of historic fact ; I cannot say equally profound, for he does 
not appear to me to go to the extent which his premises should 
lead him. But if you go as far as he does you will admit in- 
spiration, for you will admit a revelation of God in Christ. 
James Martineau, now the foremost ethical philosopher of the 
English-speaking world, uses this language, which, once heard 
and understood, will not soon be forgotten : — 


“ The grand objects of the physical universe, discernible from every 
latitude, look in at the understanding of all nations, and secure the 
unity of Science. And the glorious persons of human history, im- 
perishable from the traditions of every civilized people, keeping 
their sublime glance upon the Conscience of ages create the unity of 
Faith. And if it hath pleased God the Creator to fit up one system 
with one Sun, to make the daylight of several worlds; so it may 
fitly have pleased God the Revealer to kindle amid the ecliptic of his- 
tory One Divine Soul, to glorify whatever lies within the great year of 
his moral Providence and represent the Father of Lights. The exhi- 
bition of Christ as his Moral Image has maintained in the souls of 
men a common spiritual type, to correct the aberrations of their indi- 
viduality, to unite the humblest and the highest, to merge all minds 
into one family, — and that the family of God.” (“ Miscellanies,” 
Boston, ed. 1852, p. 280.) 
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Let London and Paris and Berlin and Boston rise to the 
height of this outlook of Martineau and there will follow such 
new breadth of vision that the ages will need no other proof 
than open spiritual eyes will give that Christ was in himself a 
Revelation and that He spoke by Inspiration of the Most High. 
[ Applause. } 

How does the New Testament depict the personality of 
Christ? As existing before his incarnation, as revealing God 
during his incarnation, as entering upon an eternal kingdom 
after his incarnation. Martineau, in the language which I 
have read to you, sees in Christ only a human soul, utterly 
obedient to God, and so revealing the Divine image. And yet 
as this and as no more Martineau would make Christ the centre 
of our moral system. He has the right to do so. But we who 
receive what we hold to be the undiluted teaching of the New 
Testament, regard the personality of our Lord as extending 
from eternity to eternity. You say that these thoughts are too 
overwhelming for philosophy. They are in the Scriptures ; 
they are nowhere else. They are in no other scheme of reli- 
gious thought. From eternity, He was one with God and was 
God, so we think the New Testament teaches. And as con- 
science always demands to be obeyed unconditionally, and as no 
human creature ever did obey conscience thus, it would seem 
that the creation itself was not perfect until God brought into 
existence one who did obey conscience perfectly. Christ, then, 
was the creation at its climax, because He was man at his cli- 
max. And yet, as such, He was not man merely ; He was God 
manifested in completeness in moral and religious respects, so 
far as human needs extend. And after this incarnation an 
eternal kingdom begins. The Holy Ghost is as much Christ 
present in us as his breath, when He breathed upon the disci- 
ples, was his own. ‘He breathed upon them and said, ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the gift of the Holy Ghost.’” This act no more 
revealed the personal activity of our Lord than the day of Pen- 
tecost did, or than the successive days of spiritual refreshing 
have done in the history of the church age after age. 

Our Lord is not three, and Orthodoxy does not believe that 
there are three Gods. It is juvenile to say that Orthodoxy con- 
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tradicts itself and says that there are three Gods and yet that 
there is only one God. It is self-evident there cannot be three 
Gods in the same sense in which there is but one. We believe 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one God, and 
yet that each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the other. 
Thought, choice, and emotion are in one soul, although each has 
a peculiarity incommunicable to the other. This is a very poor 
illustration on many points, but a good one on one point. There 
may be unity, there may be trinity, in one personality. 

We conceive of our Lord as having had authority to make 
prophecies as to the success of Christianity, as having had au- 
thority to affirm that He had yet many things to teach his dis- 
ciples, and to promise that He would be with his followers to 
the end of time. 


THE FULFILLED PROPHECIES OF OUR LORD. 


There was a prophecy, not merely of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, a prediction fulfilled at Pentecost ; but there was 
a prediction of the crucifixion and of the resurrection itself. 
There was a prophecy concerning the career of Judas; there 
was a prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem ; there 
was a prophecy concerning the ultimate universal triumphs of 
Christianity. Who doubts that the predictions of Christ con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem were made before the 
event and were fulfilled to the letter? You have read in the 
pages of Josephus how men swallowed gold to preserve it, in the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and were torn in pieces by the Ro- 
man soldiers that the gold might be recovered. You have read 
of the mother who in that siege ate the flesh of her own infant. 
There was one who said: “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children.” After 
repeated visits, when I stood alone on the Mount of Olives and 
shut my eyes in the fullness of the light of the noon, and re- 
called the history of the siege of Jerusalem, I often felt myself 
approaching a fever through the power of the historical associa- 
tions. ‘“ There shall be such suffering in those days,” our Lord 
said, “as has not been before from the beginning, and except 
the Lord should shorten those days, no flesh should survive.” 
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He gave his disciples distinct directions what to do in that 
siege. They were to escape ; they were to pray that their flight 
might not be on a Sabbath, —a little incident, by the way, 
showing that our Lord intended that the Lord’s day should be 
observed as a day of rest. 

The fulfilled prophecies of our Lord is a topic that haunts me. 

It has been well said that the fulfillment of prophecy is a 
kind of evidence peculiarly well fitted to convince those who are 
the most unwilling to admit the reality of the supernatural. 
The fact that a prediction has been made at a certain date and 
by a certain person may be established like any other fact of 
history. The fact that events in the field of the prophecy have 
taken a certain course may be established in the same way. 
There is nothing supernatural in either of these facts, taken 
alone. When they are placed side by side and found to cor- 
respond as prediction and fulfillment, then the supernatural 
appears. The fulfilled prophecies of Christ were among the 
chief forces which gave the apostles their faith and courage. 
According to the Gospels, He who made these prophecies in- 
tended that they should become, when fulfilled, an impregnable 
basis of confidence in his testimony concerning himself. ‘“ Now 
I have told you before it has come to pass that when it is come 
to pass ye may believe.” These words of his show what He 
who spake as never man spake thought of the evidential value 
of prophecy considered as definite prediction. 

The external and internal evidences of the supernatural ori- 
gin of Christianity are the two sides of an arch which have, as 
their key-stone, the veracity of Christ’s testimony concerning 
himself. Even if the Gospels are at first received as an authen- 
tic record of that testimony only in outline, there can be no 
reasonable doubt on three points of supreme moment : — 

1. He and only He through whom the superhuman doctrines 
and ideals of Christianity came into the world exemplified 
them in his life. 

2. He whose sinlessness and wisdom are the supreme mira- 
eles of history, himself made the claim that He wrought mira- 
cles and taught by Divine authority. 

3. The prophecies which the Gospels record as having pro- 
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ceeded from Him, as well as those of the earlier Scriptures, 
which He interpreted as having reference to Himself, have been 
fulfilled. 

But whoever admits these points and retains his reverence for 
evidence will go farther and attain, if both logical and devout, 
the full and rejoicing faith of the Christian centuries. 

Our conclusion, now that the mythical theory concerning the 
origin of the four Gospels has been completely overthrown, is 
and must be that the historic actuality of the events recorded 
in these amazing documents stands forth as the supreme proof 
of the reality both of Revelation and Inspiration. The fact 
that the Gospels contain a trustworthy account of Christ’s testi- 
mony concerning himself is established. That testimony is a 
part of the historic Portraiture which the Gospels delineate and 
which has transformed the ages. 

The supreme evidence on which faith in Christianity rests 
is not only the veracity of Christ, but the veracity of God in 
Christ. 

Age after age the doctrines and ideals of Christ, when reduced 
to practice, have produced wholly unparalleled beneficent re- 
sults. Under heaven and among men there has been discovered 
no way in which, without violence to self-evident truth, deliver- 
ance may be obtained from the love and the guilt of sin, except 
that method which He taught when He proclaimed himself 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

God is in the Bible as in no other book, for the Bible, as no 
other book, brings us to God. But Christ is the Commencement, 
the Continuation, and the Consummation of all the Scriptures. 
God is in Christ’s words as in no others; for Christ’s words as 
no others bring us to God. 

I therefore stand on the historic fact of the self-revelation of 
God in Christ through prophecy, through superhuman wisdom, 
through sinlessness, and I say that here God spake authorita- 
tively tomen. In Christ is infallible spiritual guidance, unless 
God means to mislead us, as to the Way of salvation. Such 
Divine attestations, —is it conceivable that God would have 
put them upon a lie? Ye believe in God; yedo well. Believe 
also in Christ whose Divine mission God hath attested. 








NATIONAL SABBATH REFORM. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition 
your honorable bodies to forbid “interstate commerce ”’ on the first day of 
the week, by railroad trains. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby respectfully 
petition your honorable bodies to pass a law instructing the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to make no further contracts which shall include the carriage of the 
mails on the first day of the week, and to provide that hereafter no mail- 
matter shall be collected or distributed on that day. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 

in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition 
your honorable bodies to forbid military drills, musters, and parades of 
United States cadets, soldiers, and marines on the first day of the week, in 
times of peace, as interfering not only with the soldier’s right to the day of 
rest but also with his rights of conscience. 

To the National Conventions of the Democratic, Republican, Prohibition par- 
tres: 

GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned respectfully petition you to insert in 
your platform a declaration in favor of protecting our imperiled American 
Sabbath against the invasion of liquor-sellers and amusement-venders, who 
would sacrifice to greed and lust, the day whose rest of body and mind, 
whose culture of intellect and conscience, have been the chief agencies in 
making our people capable of permanent self-government ; also a declara- 
tion against the requirement of needless Sunday work from the employees 
of the national government in the mail and military service, by which the 
nation, as an employer, sets a bad example, robbing its workmen of their 
right to rest, and their rights of conscience ; also a declaration, in further- 
ance of recent interstate commerce reforms, in favor of forbidding all such 
commerce on the Sabbath, and so emancipating half a million workmen 
from the slavery of Sabbathless toil. 

To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN, — The undersigned earnestly petition 

you, as the representatives of the largest denomination of American Chris- 
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tians, to take the initiative in forming a national Sabbath committee, by ap- 
pointing several persons to serve in your behalf on such a committee, with 
instructions to ask other religious bodies, in your name, to appoint represen- 
tatives to serve on the same committee, in order that the invasion of our 
day of rest and worship by the united forces of the liquor traffic and its 
allies may be successfully resisted by the united forces of American Chris- 
tianity, in the interest alike of the church and of the nation, of morality and 
of liberty. 


AN ADDRESS BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, AUTHOR OF “ THE SABBATH FOR 
MAN,” DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, APRIL 6, AND IN NEW YORK, APRIL 
8, ALSO, IN PART, AT A HEARING BEFORE THE SENATE’S COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN BEHALF OF THE FIRST THREE OF THE ABOVE 
PETITIONS, APRIL 6, 1888. 


1. A national evil requires a national remedy. This key- 
note of Senator Blair’s unanswerable argument for national 
prohibition is equally appropriate as a key-note for national 
Sabbath reform. His argument — substituting “Sabbath dese- 
eration” for “ intemperance,” and “ Sunday laws” for “ tem- 
perance laws,’ would serve almost as well in our American 
fight against the continental Sunday as in our fight against its 
Siamese twin, the continental saloon. These are inseparable 
parts of one imported curse; kill either, and the other must 
soon die. Intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, impurity, anarchy, 
and political corruption are sympathetic strands in a cable that 
will strangle American liberty and morality unless it is eut by 
the strong hand of the nation. The war on all these evils must 
be national, for they are all as national as slavery was; indeed, 
they constitute a new slavery that extends through North and 
South alike, from which we must have a new and _ national 
emancipation. Anarchy, and its nurse, Monopoly, must be exiled 
by national commercial reforms. Political corruption calls for 
national reforms in civil service and suffrage. The growth of 
polygamy, divorce, and impurity calls for a national marriage 
law. The assaults of intemperance upon liberty and the home 
eall for national constitutional prohibition. The invasion of 
our land by the corrupting holiday Sunday of European despot- 
isms calls for national Sabbath reform. 

2. Local option as a doctor for national evils, strange to say, 
has only recently died, so recently indeed that some have not 
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heard of his decease. Nevertheless, it is a fact that local option 
is as dead as the much-lamented Cock Robin. The recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court that a prohibitory State cannot pre- 
vent the importation of liquors into its towns was his death sen- 
tence. The Interstate Commerce Act, in another department 
of reform, had previously dug his grave, and the Utah agitation 
is tolling the bell. 

3. Weare just awaking to the consciousness that we are not 
a “ town-heap ” or a “ state heap,” but a Nation, an American 
Nation. Nothing more fitly embodies the new watch-word, 
‘“* America for American institutions,” than the defense of the 
American Sabbath, to whose quiet leisure for rest and thought, 
to whose culture of mind and conscience, to whose mingling of 
rich and poor as equal sons of God we owe, more than to any- 
thing else, the fact that we are not, like France, a republic 
“‘¢ood for this day only,” lying uneasily in the crater of a not 
extinct voleano. 

4. Sabbath reform, like the other reforms named, needs not 
only nationalization but also individualization. This double re- 
sult is accomplished, to a good degree, by securing signatures to 
the petitions for National Sabbath Reform. After a sermon or 
conversation on Sabbath observance, it is a great advantage to 
have the nebulous sentiment solidified into signatures that defi- 
nitely commit the signers to Sabbath defense. 

5. When the signature is not that of an individual, but of a 
labor union or a temperance society or a religious conference, 
there is an additional gain in the discussion invoked, for “ agi- 
tation is education.” 

6. Petitions of more than a million adult Americans against 
Sunday mails, Sunday parades, and interstate Sunday trains — 
partly from organizations partly from individuals — have al- 
ready been marshaled and sent to Washington by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, through its Sabbath observance 
department, of which Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, 
is the efficient superintendent. But this is only the vanguard 
of a larger army of petitions to Congress that is being recruited 
in every congressional district of the country, through the IIli- 
nois State Sabbath Association (Hon. G. P. Lord, Elgin, IIl., 
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Secretary), which significantly recognizes that in our intricate 
civilization the bitter streams of Sabbath desecration that flow 
through a State can be sweetened only by salting its springs at 
the nation’s fountain-head. Why should Congress wait, like a 
wheelbarrow, for the pressure of the people behind it for these 
Sabbath reforms to become resistless, before it moves in this 
matter, when the very purpose, in the division of labor, of setting 
apart men for legislators, is to give them time to think on public 
matters, and so to dead, not simply record public sentiment. 

7. It is very significant that these petitions for national Sab- 
bath reform have been referred to the Senate’s committee on 
education and labor. The Sabbath is a national educator, hardly 
second to the common school, and its most valuable supplement. 
Twenty-one years of quiet Sabbaths give to the mind as much 
time for thought as the studying days of a college course. The 
British American Sabbath is the workingmen’s college without 
which toilers could not qualify themselves for self-government, 
but would remain, like the adult infants of continental despot- 
isms, content to take amusement instead of liberty. Reforms 
of illiteracy cannot wisely ignore the relation of quiet Sabbaths, 
protected against both greed and lust, to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and of conscientiousness, without which our suffrage is our 
doom. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his report on Sunday labor in 
Massachusetts, shows from the standpoint of the very master of 
labor reform that it has no other department more important 
than the protection of employees against the Egyptian bondage of 
Sabbathless toil, which already enslaves at least one and a 
quarter million (“* Sabbath for Man,” appendix, note 181) of 
our countrymen, an average of one to every nine families. A 
national law forbidding Sunday work in the government’s mail 
and military service, and its wider domain of interstate com- 
merce, would release a majority of all these slaves at a stroke, 
as one turn of a bar opens a whole row of prison cells. The 
pending eight-hour law for employees in the postal service is 
only the first step toward freeing Congress from the just charge 
of being the very Pharaoh among employers. Certain horse 
cars, on which men were worked eighteen hours a day, except 
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the three intervals for meals, were appropriately called by the 
employees of the line, “ man-killers.”” That corporation has re- 
duced its hours to twelve, leaving the title of man-killers for the 
United States post-offices, at which carriers are in some cases 
expected to report at 6 A. M., and kept at work until about 9 
p. M., besides night-watching and Sunday work. Some postal 
employees are on duty sixteen hours a day, the average being 
thirteen hours. These hours should certainly be reduced. 
That would be better than buncombe Congressional resolutions 
in favor of workingmen. But no eight-hour law can take the 
place of a six-day law, as one whole day for rest and home and 
thought is better than an equal amount of fragments doled out 
daily in the seven-day slavery. 

Many facts go to prove that no financial loss would result 
to either employers or employees in the end through working six 
days instead of seven. (‘Sabbath for Man,” p. 214; “ North 
American Review,” 1888, “The Workingman’s Sabbath.”) 

Germanizing our American Sunday would mean more Sun- 
day work as well as more Sunday play, as appears very clearly 
from the recent investigations of the German government, which 
has ascertained that in that country fifty-seven per cent. of those 
engaged in manufacturing, and seventy-seven per cent. of those 
engaged in trades and transportation, work seven days in the 
week. It is easier to prevent than to repent. 

8. The argument for Congressional action against interstate 
Sunday trains is neither long nor intricate. We have been im- 
pressively reminded of late that the national government alone 
has jurisdiction over interstate commerce. In the recent rail- 
road reforms in Connecticut, which leads all the States in this 
matter, forbidding all excursion and freight trains for the whole 
of Sunday, and all others also except such morning and evening 
trains as the railroad commissioners think are required by laws 
of necessity and mercy,—in these reforms, by which 10,000 men 
have been emancipated from Sunday toil, the interstate diffi- 
culty of national jurisdiction was “met at every point.” Some 
railroad managers claim that they cannot refuse to hurry on 
freight and passengers received Sunday without being liable for 
damages, unless protected by a national law against interstate 
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Sunday trains. This would protect them against competitors 
also, and enable all to rest without loss. 

The recent reforms in interstate commerce forbidding rail- 
roads to become executioners for monopolists, by charging more 
for a “short haul” than a “long haul,” were chiefly for the 
protection of honest manufacturers and merchants against dis- 
honest competitors. The bill recently introduced by Senator 
Ingalls proposes to extend these interstate commerce reforms to 
protect the homes of prohibitory States against the liquor deal- 
ers of license States. A law against interstate Sunday trains 
would add to the interstate commerce law now in force, whose 
benefits, as I have said, are chiefly for employers, a labor re- 
form of the first magnitude for the benefit of the employees, 
emancipating half a million railroad men from the seven-day 
slavery in which they are now held. 

Sunday trains are run simply and only to make money for 
their owners, to fatten the bank account of millionaires already 
too much favored by our laws. If any work for gain (not also 
work of necessity or mercy) is to be allowed on Sunday, equity 
requires that a// such work should be allowed. The law that for- 
bids a poor widow to sell wholesome books on the Sabbath and 
permits a millionaire to sell railroad tickets is itself a crime. 
Anarchy fattens on such injustice. 

Five hundred men who “ demand” a Sunday train, with cash 
in their hands, have more influence with a railroad magnate 
than 50,000 who petition him against it in the interest of the 
employees and of public morality. 

Most of those who use the trains — some of them careless 
Christians — would gladly forego the occasional convenience 
of such trains, in order to emancipate the great army of railroad 
men, whose cars are cars of Juggernaut, crushing both health 
and conscience before the god of greed. 

That legislator is deaf indeed who does not hear in the rail- 
road riots, now increasingly frequent, a “‘demand,” loud as the 
roar of Waterloo, for the abolition of this demoralizing Sunday 
slavery of railroad men. 

How quickly train-men become train-wreckers! The rail- 
road rioters need only what was recently threatened —a word 
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of command from the railroad king Arthur ordering a general 
strike of the engineers to plunge the whole nation into com- 
mercial and social anarchy, of which 1877 and the Chicago 
bombs and the New York blizzard were but gentle hints. The 
despotism of national railroad pools, not of managers only but 
of employees also, next to the saloon, is the chief peril of the na- 
tion. There is abundant evidence in the testimony of railroad 
men themselves of the fact that their Sabbath-breaking is closely 
related to their train-wrecking. Most of the railroad work is 
not only a sin against God’s law, but also a crime against civil 
law. It is a perilous thing to allow men to be started in law- 
breaking. 

The only reason that more frequent appeals for Sunday rest 
are not made by railroad men is that past appeals have been 
in vain. The plea of 450 engineers of the New York Central 
Railway, a few years since, for their right to Sunday rest and 
their rights of conscience, for their own physical benefit and 
the moral benefit of their families (‘‘ Sabbath for Man,” p. 
294), stands as the perpetual and pitiful appeal of all Sunday 
toilers for their lost Sabbath; and, though that appeal was re- 
jected by the railroad company to whom it was sent, it should 
be heeded by Congress, one of whose chief functions is to 
save our citizens from being crushed between the upper and 
nether mill-stones of competing corporations with hearts of 
rock. Congress should take up that rejected plea to defend 
not only the workingmen, but also the imperiled nation against 
the Sunday trains. 

Such a law would be welcomed by not a few of the rail- 
road managers themselves, most of whom lack the moral cour- 
age to stop their Sunday trains while such trains are run on 
rival roads. The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western has 
dared to stand alone among the great trunk lines in Sab- 
bath-keeping. 

General A. S. Diven, an experienced railroad manager, has 
recently shown in letters to the “ Christian Union” (January 
5; Feburary 16) that the suspension of all Sunday trains is 
entirely feasible. His propositions are: “1. The traffic will 
be substantially the same per week, whether moved in 168 or 
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144 hours. 2. It can be moved in 144 hours. 38. The extra 
cost will be fully compensated by improved service. 4. There 
is no public necessity requiring Sunday service.” This is but 
one of many like opinions. (“ Sabbath for Man,” p. 298, ff.) 
The president of the Michigan Central Railway, May 14, 1883, 
said over his own signature: “If all railroad companies com- 
peting for the same class of traffic from and to common points 
were in accord, it would be practicable, to a very large ex- 
tent, to abandon the running of railway trains on the Sabbath.” 

Only a national law against interstate Sunday trains can 
bring them into this desired “ accord,” and keep them there. 

In response to some “ demand” there has been a reduction 
of railroad trains in recent years not only in Connecticut, but 
also on the Pennslyvania Railroad, and some others. What is 
needed is a national law that takes Sunday rest for railroad | 
men out of the realm of local or individual caprice and guaran- | 
tees it impartially to all who are within reach of a national law, | 
thus removing the chief obstacle to the extension of this Sunday | 
rest to those who are in the domain of state laws. ‘ The liberty | 
of rest for each demands a law of rest for all.” 

As to Canada’s competing trains, they are allowed there 
only “ because of American competition,” and would be quickly 
stopped as almost the only form of Sabbath-breaking there tol- 
erated, as soon as their apology was removed. 

The nation itself is the soulless corporation on which rests 
the responsibility for introducing Sunday railroading, with its 
train of evils, for the first train on most railroads, and the only 
one still on some, is the mail train; and the Sunday opening of 
stores is also in part due to the evil example of the nation in 
opening the post-offtces. | The million and a quarter who work 
on Sunday owe it chiefly to the nation’s evil example. 

9. That some improvements of the national postal law in 
reference to Sunday work are needed will not be denied by any 
just or humane man who knows the facts I have gathered by 
correspondence from post-offices all over the land. Postmaster- 
General Dickinson agrees with me in my first proposition, 
namely, that the law now leaves the adjustments of Sunday 
work and Sunday opening too much to the discretion or indis- 
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cretion of the local postmasters. For instance, the law allows 
the local postmaster, if he chooses (and some of them do 
choose), to open the mails at the very hour of church service, 
and so make the post office the competitor of the churches. 
The postal laws (sec. 481) says, “If it [the mailj be opened 
during the time of public worship, the opening of the post-office 
will be delayed until services have closed.” The law would be 
more consistent to ignore the churches altogether, rather than 
recognize them only to leave room for the post-office to antag- 
onize them, as can be done and is done when the mail arrives 
a few minutes before church time, in which case the loose law 
allows the postmaster to keep open “an hour or more.” 
Twenty-four hours is “ more” than “one,” and the law is so 
construed in some offices. We do not believe in “church and 
state,” nor do we believe in state against church. The Post- 
master-General agrees with us that the law ought not to leave 
it optional with postmasters whether they shall open at the hours 
of church service. A law forbidding the opening between ten 
and twelve would accomplish this, and would be better than 
nothing ; but we want more. 

The clerk in charge of a city branch office changed the hours 
of Sunday work for his carriers, when there had been no change 
in the arrival of mails, from Sunday afternoon to the hours of 
morning church, telling me as his reason that he thought the 
men might like the afternoon for Sunday excursions, thus dis- 
criminating against the churches in favor of Sunday picnics, as 
the best preparation for honest handling of the mails. A law 
forbidding any handling of Sunday mails at such hours as would 
interfere with church attendance on the part of the employees 
would be better than nothing; but we want more than this. 

Postal employees at best are unfairly discriminated against 
as compared with other employees of the government in being 
required to do Sunday work at all; but this inequity is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Sunday work required is often twice 
or three times as great in one office as in another of the same 
grade, depending wholly on the caprice of the individual postmas- 
ter. Why should the stamp clerks of New York and most other 
large cities work as usual on Sunday when Postmaster Judd of 
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Chicago finds it practicable to suspend the sale altogether ? 
‘Stamps may be sold” (sec. 481) should have a “not” inserted. 

The local postmasters should also be deprived of their present 
“liberty ” to send out special delivery carriers on Sunday (see. 
688). Carrier delivery, of one kind of mail, if tolerated, will 
almost inevitably lead to general carrier delivery, which the 
European countries are now trying to get rid of. There can 
hardly be a serious argument in favor of handling circulars 
and packages on Sunday. These last-mentioned inequalities 
might be corrected by such changes as were recommended in 
the “ Report” from the select committee on Sunday postal labor 
to the House of Commons, August 10, 1887, namely, that the 
Sunday handling of all printed matter except newspapers be 
discontinued, and that all postal employees should be entirely 
free on alternate Sundays. The report also recommends the 
principle of local option in deciding whether a local post office 
shall be open at all on Sunday, which we should welcome as 
better than nothing as a wholesome incentive to local agitation ; 
but we desire more than this. 

What has been said thus far about Sunday mails relates to 
abridging the undue powers of the local postmasters; but we 
need also some limitations of the autocratic powers of the Post- 
master-General. His department is a monarchy but not a lim- 
ited monarchy. In 1828-29, 467 petitions from twenty-one 
States against Sunday mails were presented to the Postmaster- 
General. The petitions seemed to express the desires of a 
majority of the nation. But the Postmaster-General, in the 
spirit of a Russian autocrat, and in the rhetoric of a western 
editor replied: “So long as the silver rivers flow, and the green 
grass grows, and the ocean tides rise and fall on the first day of 
the week, so long shall the mails of the republic be circulated 
on that day.” 

Postmaster-General Jewell ordered a Sunday morning deliv- 
ery by carriers in New York. The storm of indignant protest 
from Christian business men prevented its continuing a second 
Sabbath. So also when Postmaster-General Vilas ordered the 
special-delivery carriers to be on duty on the Sabbath, Christian 


sentiment quickly caused a partial revocation of the order by 
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way of the White House. It is contrary to the spirit of our 
popular government to leave the Sunday rest of an army of car- 
riers and of the public so largely at the mercy of one man. A 
law forbidding all carrier delivery of mail on Sunday would be 
better than nothing ; but we want more than that. 

What we ask is a law authorizing the Postmaster-General 
to make no further contracts which shall include the carriage of 
the mails on the Sabbath, and to provide that hereafter no 
mail-matter shall be collected or distributed on that day. 

Toronto and London, large cities of two grades, are proof 
that business prosperity does not require that business letters 
should be handled on the Sabbath. Toronto’s postmaster in- 
forms me that his office is closed to the public from 7 Pp. M. of 
Saturday to 7 a. M. of Monday, and that even the inside han- 
dling of mail stops at midnight of Saturday and is not resumed 
until after midnight of the Sabbath. Its population is 140,000. 
If a larger city is wanted take this: “* Within a radius of five 
miles from the general post-office, London, no inland letters are 
collected, carried, sorted, or dispatched on the Lord’s day.” 
(“Sabbath for Man,” pp. 286.) 

If all mail trains stopped over the Sabbath and the day were 
made in fact a dies non, it would be equally fair to all compet- 
itors, and give a man the same average mail on Monday morn- 
ing as on Saturday, instead of flooding him with a double portion. 
The watchman is the only postal servant whose Sunday work can 
be justified on the principles of either Divine or American law. 

10. Sunday parades of United States troops in time of peace 
should also be prohibited, if for nothing else, for the sake of a 
consistent national example in regarding an employee’s rights of 
conscience. Parading is a soldier’s work, his work for gain, and 
even when it disturbs no one else it ought to disturb him. The 
fearful record of courts-martial for drunkenness in our army of 
late years shows that the culture of conscience, which a properly 
adjusted Sabbath in camp would afford, is more needed than 
Sunday parades. 

11. Whatever is going to be law must first be politics. 
Therefore, petitions to the national conventions of all political 
parties asking that in their platforms national Sabbath reform, 
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as well as other reforms, may be favored, are in order. Do you 
say, “ Keep the Sabbath out of polities?” It isalready in. Its 
enemies have attacked it on the field of politics. If we do not 
defend it on the same field our Sabbath laws will be destroyed. 
The Democrats of California, in 1872, made the repeal of the 
Sabbath a plank in their platform —and kept their promise. 
On the other hand, the legislature of Ohio, with a Republican 
majority, gave liquor dealers Sunday afternoons wherever a city 
council should choose to order it. In five Northern States and 
Territories and in one southern State such Sunday liquor-selling 
is legal on the Sabbath. If respectable Democrats would con- 
vince us that the anti-sumptuary is not an anti-Sabbath plank, 
let them say so in their next platform in unmistakable words. 
If Republicans would persuade us that their Raster resolution is 
not what its author says it is, an anti-Sabbath plank, let them 
say so in words that cannot be misunderstood. This issue is a 
good one with which to settle those two supreme questions of 
party politics. Is the foreign whiskey-seller to dominate the 
Democratic party and doom the Sabbath? Is the foreign beer- 
seller to dominate the Republican party and doom the Sabbath ? 
The Labor party, who profane the Sabbath by discussions of 
land and polities, surely need to discuss this question until they 
see, as clearly as British workingmen, that everything which sec- 
ularizes the Sabbath — even a labor union or labor party meet- 
ing — helps to break down the bars that protect its rest. 

12. Christianity is the foundation on which all reformatory 
laws must rest, and so a national Sabbath committee represent- 
ing the religious organizations of the nation will be necessary 
to secure clear convictions on this subject among Christians and 
also the enactment and enforcement of wholesome Sunday laws. 
It is as unwise to depend wholly on local and denominational 
Sabbath committees here and there, as it would have been for 
the North to have attempted to defend the Union by the sol- 
diers of separate towns and States acting without any uniting 
authority. When the whole liquor traffic of the nation concen- 
trates its forces to destroy a state Sunday law, such a national 
Sabbath committee could unite the friends of the Sabbath ; also 
speaking and printing can both be done to better advantage as to 
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quality and cost by such a central committee to which all local 
committees are directly or indirectly auxiliary. 

This National Sabbath Committee should be appointed by 
the churches and its chief work at first should be with the neb- 
ulous consciences of the church. If Christians could be 
shown that it is their duty to withhold their stock and patron- 
age from railroads running Sunday trains, and their advertise- 
ments and sanction from Sunday newspapers, and their indorse- 
ment from Sunday mails, all these would soon become as 
disreputable as tippling, and laws against them would be se- 
cured with no more difficulty. 

As the original concrete foundation of the great Washington 
monument was found to be too weak to hold the whole monu- 
ment and had to be replaced by rock, so we must put under our 
Sabbath observance the granite of Sinai, the perpetual and 
universal obligation of the fourth commandment, for nothing 
weaker can stand the pressure of our nineteenth century temp- 
tations to Sabbath desecration. 

The Sabbath is “the golden clasp” that binds together not 
only the week but also the home and the nation. It is related 
of an ancient king who engaged enthusiastically in beautifying 
his capital, that he ordered the pulling down of an antique 
structure offensive to his newly-conceived ideas of taste. As 
his workingmen proceeded with the destruction of the building, 
they suddenly exposed to view these startling words, “ Claustra 
haec, cum patria sua, stantque caduntque ” — “ These gates, 
with their country, stand and fall.” Astounded, the monarch 
withdrew his hand and let the ancient edifice stand. Let not 
the nation, let not the church, let not the patriot help to destroy 
the Sabbath citadel of our liberty and religion, for ‘“ THESE 
GATES WITH THEIR COUNTRY STAND OR FALL.” 
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HEARTSEASE AND Rue. By James Russety Lowety. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 218. 


It seems to his interpretive readers that Lowell is always young, and yet 
this book is given to the world by a poet whose next birthday will be his sev- 
entieth. An assured place has belonged to him so many years in both prose 
and song that his new and large honors in the field of international states- 
manship appear like a crown of common laurel superimposed upon two 
crowns of sacred bay. It is not the crowns of the man of letters or of af- 
fairs, however, that the world reverences most, but rather the aureole and 
spiritual halo which ripening years throw about the soul of the poet in his 
loftiest moods. There is nothing in this volume, there is little in recent lit- 
erature, that has moved us more than these words, which are dated 1887 :— 


“* Past my next milestone waits my seventieth year. 
I mount no longer when the trumpets call ; 
My battle-harness idles on the wall, 
The spider’s castle, camping-ground of dust, 
Not without dints, and all in front, I trust. 
Shivering sometimes it calls me as it hears 
Afar the charge’s tramp and clash of spears; 
But ’t is such murmur only as might be 
The sea-shell’s lost tradition of the sea, 
That makes me muse and wonder Where ? and When ? 
While from my cliff I watch the waves of men 
That climb to break midway their seeming gain, 
And think it triumph if they shake their chain. 
Little I ask of Fate ; will she refuse 
Some days of reconcilement with the Muse ? 
I take my reed again and blow it free 
Of dusty silence, murmuring, ‘Sing to me!’ 
And, as its stops my curious touch retries, 
The stir of earlier instincts I surprise, — 
Instincts, if less imperious, yet more strong, 
And happy in the toil that ends with song. 


-~ 


‘ 


Home am I come: not, as I hoped might be, 

To the old haunts, too full of ghosts for me, 

But to the olden dreams that time endears, 

And the loved books that younger grow with years}; 
To country rambles, timing with my tread 

Some happier verse that carols in my head, 
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Yet all with sense of something vainly mist, 

Of something lost, but when I never wist. 

How empty seems to me the populous street, 
One figure gone I daily loved to meet, — 

The clear, sweet singer with the crown of snow 
Not whiter than the thoughts that housed below! 
And, ah, what absence feel I at my side, 

Like Dante when he missed his laurelled guide, 
What sense of diminution in the air 

Once so inspiring, Emerson not there ! 

But life is sweet, though all that makes it sweet 
Lessen like sound of friends’ departing feet, 
And Death is beautiful as feet of friend 
Coming with welcome at our journey’s end ; 
For me Fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 

A nature sloping to the southern side ; 

I thank her for it, though when clouds arise 
Such natures double-darken gloomy skies. 

I muse upon the margin of the sea, 

Our common pathway to the new To Be, 
Watching the sails, that lessen more and more, 
Of good and beautiful embarked before ; 

With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that exhausted Otherwhere, 

Whose friendly-peopled shore I sometimes see, 
By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 

Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 

My moorings to the past snap one by one.”’ 


The well-known noble ode on the “Death of Agassiz” is the leading 
poem in this collection, and contains incidentally some of the severest 
strictures that the poet has made upon the defects of American political 


example : — 


‘* T scanned the festering news we half despise, 
Yet scramble for no less, 
And read of public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 
And all the unwholesome mess 
The land of Honest Abraham serves of late 
To teach the Old World how to wait.’’ 


The keen words of “Tempora Mutantur,’’ written in 1872, are here 
placed by the poet under the head of Humor and Satire. 


‘* The world turns wild; democracy, they say, 
Rounds the sharp knobs of character away . . - 
Since office means a kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to the public till, 

And peculation something rather less 
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Risky than if you spelt it with an s ; 
Now that to steal by law has grown an art, 
Whom rogues the sires, their wilder sons call smart.’’ 


We do not regret, as Lowell rather complains of his friend Curtis for 
doing, the frequency and the incisiveness of Lowell’s satires of the vices of 
the times, for he who writes these criticisms is also the author of “The 
Present Crisis ” of 1845, and of the “ Commemoration Ode ” of 1865. 


‘* T looked to see an ampler atmosphere 

; By that electric passion-gust blown clear. 

I looked for this; consider what I see — 

But I forbear, ’t would please nor you nor me 
To check the items in the bitter list 

Of all I counted on and all I mist. 

Only three instances I choose from all, 

And each enough to stir a pigeon’s gall : 
Office a fund for ballot-brokers made 

To pay the drudges of their gainful trade ; 
Our cities taught what conquered cities feel 
By ediles chosen that they might safely steal ; 
And gold, however got, a title fair 

To such respect as only gold can bear. 

I seem to see this; how shall I gainsay 

What all our journals tell me every day ? 
Poured our young martyrs their high-hearted blood 
That we might trample to congenial mud 

The soil with such a legacy sublimed ? 
Methinks an angry scorn is here well-timed : 


For never land long lease of empire won 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done.’’ 


In the poem entitled “Credidimus Jovem Regnare ” there is much deli- 
cious satire of atheism and agnosticism and of an unwarranted use of the the- 
ory of evolution to justify various vagaries of speculation among skeptics. 


‘*Our dear and admirable Huxley 
Cannot explain to me why ducks lay, 
Or, rather, how into their eggs 
Blunder potential wings and legs 
j With will to move them and decide 
Whether in air or lymph to glide. 
Who gets a hair’s-breadth on by showing 
That Something Else set all agoing ? 
Farther and farther back we push 
From Moses and his burning bush ; 
Cry, ‘Art thou there?’ Above, below, 
All nature mutters yes and no ! 
’T is the old answer: we’re agreed 
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Being from Being must proceed, 

Life be Life’s source. 1 might as well 
Obey the meeting-house’s bell, 

And listen while Old Hundred pours 
Forth through the summer-opened doors, 
From old and young. I hear it yet, 
Swelled by bass-viol and clarinet, 

While the gray minister, with face 
Radiant, let loose his noble base. 

If Heaven it reached not, yet its roll 
Waked all the echoes of the soul, 

And in it many a life found wings 

To soar away from sordid things. 

Church gone and singers too, the song 
Sings to me voiceless all night long, 

Till my soul beckons me afar, 

Glowing and trembling like a star. 

Will any scientific touch 

With my worn strings achieve as much ? ”’ 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED SratTEs; or, the American Idea of 
Religious Liberty and its Practical Effects, with Official Documents. By 
Parure Scuarr, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary at New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 
8vo. Pp. 171. 


Forty-three years’ residence in the United States, education at the feet of 
the best German masters in theology and history, a varied and prolonged 
experience in the chair of theological instruction, and a dozen visits to 
Europe have made Professor Schaff the best American Internationalist. In 
all his recent works, his outlook embraces Europe as well as America, and 
has in it nothing of the insular provincialist. 

When he was inaugurated as Professor of Church History in Union The- 
ological Seminary, September 22, 1887, in place of the greatly lamented 
scholar and eloquent preacher, Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Professor Schaff 
delivered an address on “Church and State in the United States,” which 
has since been expanded into the compact work named above, and is now 
reprinted from the papers of the American Historical Association. It is 
replete with information and ideas vitally important to the successful solu- 
tion of many of the most urgent problems of American and European re- 
form. It deserves careful study from all who discuss such topics as the 
Bible in schools, the religious and civil sanctions of marriage, of Sunday 
laws, and of the judicial oath, the exemption of church property from tax- 
ation, the abolition of religious tests, the results of the voluntary system in 
the support of American churches, and especially the progress of religious 
freedom in Europe. 

Dr. Schaff thinks (p. 38) that the omission of the Divine name from the 
national constitution “ was a sin of omission, if a sin at all, but not of com- 
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mission, or intentional slight,” and is far from justifying the charge of 
political atheism against that great document. The efforts of the national 
association organized under the presidency of Justice William Strong, of 
the United States Supreme Court, for the purpose of securing a religious 
amendment to the constitution, Dr. Schaff, we think, undervalues, when he 
says : “ Our chief objection to such an amendment, besides its impracticabil- 
ity, is that it rests on a false assumption, and casts an unjust reflection upon 
the original document, as if it were hostile to religion.” (Page 39.) But 
he exposes with most incisive facts and arguments the futility of the infidel 
programme to expunge from the national constitution every trace of Chris- 
tianity. (Page 43.) He maintains that “the separation of church and state, 
as it exists in this country, is not a separation of the nation from Christian- 


ity.” (Page 53.) 


‘*This seems paradoxical and impossible to all who entertain an absolutist or 
utopian idea of the state, and identify it either with the government, as did Louis 
XIV. (according to his maxim: L’état c’est moi), or with the realization of the 
moral idea, as Hegel and Rothe, or with the nation, as Bluntschli and Mulford.’’ 
(Page 5:3.) 

‘* The nation is much broader and deeper than the state, and the deepest thing 
in the nation’s heart is its religion. 

‘*The American nation is as religious and as Christian as any nation on earth, 
and in some repects even more so, for the very reason that the profession and sup- 
port of religiun are left entirely free. 

‘* Alexis de Tocqueville, the most philosophic foreign observer of American in- 
stitutions, says: ‘There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian 
religion retains a greater influence over the souls of men than in America, and 
there can be no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity to human nature, 
than that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free 
nation of the earth.’ 

“‘T fully agree with De Tocqueville. I came to the same conclusion soon after 
my immigration to America in 1844, and I have been confirmed in it by an expe- 
rience of forty-three years and a dozen visits to Europe. In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries and in Russia there is more outward show, in Protestant countries more in- 
ward substance, of religion. 

““The United States equal and even surpass most Christian countries in religious 
energy and activity of every kind. The rapid multiplication of churches, Sunday- 
schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, religious and charitable institutions 
all over the country, by voluntary contributions, without any aid from the govern- 
ment, has no parallel in history. Nowhere are churches better attended, the 
Lord’s Day more strictly observed, the Bible more revered and studied, the cleri- 
cal profession more respected, than in North America.”’ (Pages 54-56.) 

‘** A total separation of church and state is an impossibility, unless we cease to 
be a Christian people. 

‘*There are three interests and institutions which belong to both church and 
state, and must be maintained and regulated by both. These are monogamy in 
marriage, the weekly day of rest, and the public school. Here the American 
government and national sentiment have so far decidedly protected the princi- 


ples and institutions of Christianity as essential elements in our conception of civil- 
ized society. 
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‘* Monogamy, according to the unanimous sentiment of all Christian nations, is 
the only normal and legitimate form of marriage. It has been maintained by Con- 
gress, with the approval of the nation, in its prohibitory legislation against the 
new Mohammedanism in Utah, and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the highest tribunal of our laws, has sanctioned the prohibition of polygamy as 
constitutional. The Mormons have to submit, or to emigrate to more congenial 
climes. 

** All the States uphold monogamy and punish bigamy. But some of them, un- 
fortunately, are very loose on the subject of divorce, and a reform of legislation in 
conformity to the law of Christ is highly necessary for the safety and prosperity of 
the family. It is to the honor of the Roman Catholic Church in our country that 
she upholds the sanctity of the marriage tie. 

‘* The Christian Sabbath or weekly day of rest is likewise protected by legisla- 
tion, and justly so, because it has a civil as well as a religious side ; it is necessary 
and profitable for the body as well as for the soul ; it is of special benefit to the 
laboring classes, and guards them against the tyranny of capital. The Sabbath, 
like the family, antedates the Mosaic legislation, and is founded in the original 
constitution of man, for whose temporal and spiritual benefit it was instituted by 
the God of creation. The state has nothing to do with the religious aspect of Sun- 
day, but is deeply interested in its civil aspect, which affects the whole domestic 
and social life of a people. 

‘*The federal constitution, in deference to the national sentiment, incidentally 
recognizes Sunday by the clause (Art. I., Sect. 7): ‘If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it.’ 
Congress never meets on Sunday, except of necessity, at the close of the short 
term, to complete legislation if the third of March happens to fall on a Sunday. 
The President is never inaugurated on a Sunday. The Supreme Court and the 
federal courts are closed on that day. And if the Fourth of July falls on a Sun- 
day, the great national festival is put off till Monday. The revised statutes of 
the United States sustain the observance of Sunday in four particulars. They 
exempt the cadets at West Point and the students of the Naval Academy from 
study on Sunday; they exclude Sunday, like the Fourth of July and Christmas 
Day, from computation in certain bankruptcy proceedings ; and provide that army 
chaplains shall hold religious services at least once on each Lord’s Day. 

‘* Most of the States protect Sunday by special statutes. These Sunday laws of 
the States are not positive and coercive, but negative, defensive, and protective, 
and as such perfectly constitutional, whatever Sabbath-breaking infidels may say. 
The state, indeed, has no right to command the religious observance of Sunday, 
or to punish any one for not going to church, as was done formerly in some coun- 
tries of Europe. Such coercive legislation would be unconstitutional and contrary 
to religious liberty. The private observance and private non-observance is left 
perfectly free to everybody. But the state is in duty bound to protect the reli- 
gious community in their right to enjoy the rest of that day, and should forbid such 
public desecration as interferes with this right.’’ (Pages 69-71.) 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. R. B. HOWARD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


22. What have been the chief results so far, in America and England, of the 
visit of the British Peace Deputation to the United States ? 

In America, the official and parliamentary character of the individuals 
composing the deputation — representing, as they did, the 234 M. P.’s who 
signed the memorial in favor of a permanent Anglo-American treaty of ar- 
bitration and the hundreds of thousands organized in trade-unions, and a 
large body of clergy, noblemen, and business men from whom they brought 
sympathetic letters, insured a favorable reception by American officials and 
public men. 

The courteous response of President Cleveland and the speeches of Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar and others in Boston and Washington reflected the 
popular feeling. The Englishmen came on a worthy errand and received a 
sincere and generous welcome. 

This was followed by weighty memorials to Congress from the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts (in which States 
alone direct action was taken), signed by men who fairly represent those 
States officially and otherwise. A large delegation of the Society of Friends 
in America and Europe presented a memorial in favor of the treaty, January 
30, 1887. They were assured by the United States senate committee on for- 
eign affairs, before whom they appeared, that a joint resolution representing 
the desire of Congress for the President to negotiate such a treaty was in 
preparation. This is consonant with the definite request made by David 
Dudley Field, Andrew Carnegie, Mayor Hewitt, and others of the New 
York memorialists. 

The Irish antipathy to the British government ; the opposition aroused 
by the new fishery treaty now pending ; the sensitiveness of all politicians 
on the eve of a presidential election, have been appealed to, but no direct or 
organized opposition has shown itself. The considerations mentioned may 
defer but cannot prevent final, and we think favorable, action on the part of 
our government. This will, however, largely depend upon the public sen- 
timent manifested. Hence those who feel the importance of Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration in the interest of universal and perpetual peace are putting 
forth every possible effort to secure petitions and other expression of inter- 
est on the part of the masses of the people. Publie meetings are held not 
only by the various peace societies, but also by the W. C. T. U. committee 
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on peace and arbitration. Sermons and addresses are given, especially in 
colleges and literary institutions. Prizes for essays, corresponding to the 
Sumner prize at Harvard, are being offered, publications are multiplied to 
meet the vastly increased demand, and the press of the country, outside the 
periodicals especially devoted to this reform, is used as far as possible to 
advocate it. 

In England much the same course has been pursued. The deputation has 
been welcomed home by great public meetings, and its object has been in- 
dorsed by most of the leading newspapers. The proposed fishery treaty 
does not seem to be in Great Britain an obstacle to the far more comprehen- 
sive measure which the deputation asked for. 


REPLY BY MRS. M. H. HUNT, NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE W. C. 
T. U. FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 

23. What is the present position of the Blair Bill for the assistance of ele- 
mentary education by national funds ? 

We are here again confronting the question, “Is this a government of 
the people or of committees?” The governments of minorities in other 
countries are called monarchies. 

In trying to get a vote in the lower house of Congress on the Blair Edu- 
cation Bill, we are learning that under our system, called the government 
of the people, a minority may obstruct the will of overwhelming majorities. 

The Blair Education Bill, which proposes to take from the surplus in the 
national treasury funds for the education of illiteracy that is locally help- 
less, has three times passed the United States Senate, but never been al- 
lowed to come to vote in the House, because a few men claim not to approve 
of it. 

The bill, as you know, passed the Senate with a majority of ten on the 
15th of February, over a month ago, and has since then been in the House 
committee on education, where it is referred to a sub-committee of the 
same, and the country is anxiously waiting for a report. 

Rumor says that one party does not honestly wish the bill to pass, but at 
the same time shrinks from taking the responsibility of defeating it by a 
square vote in open discussion before the people in the House, and imagines, 
like the ostrich with her head in the sand, that it will escape unseen and un- 
hurt, if the measure is smothered in committee. 

As far as the policy of either party is concerned, this may be only political 
gossip, without foundation in truth. At any rate the bill is yet unreported 
from the sub-committee, which so far is singularly unfortunate in not being 
able to command a quorum at its various meetings, some of its members 
(not all of them) from one excuse or another being absent, while the country 
is waiting to hear their verdict on this grave question, involving national 
existence itself, namely: Shall its seven and a half millions schoolless children 
grow up to a manhood and womanhood of illiteracy, to their destruction, 
and our national peril, for the lack of money to provide them schools, while 
we do not know what to do with the money in the national treasury ? 
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This bill is not so hopelessly buried as was the Temperance Education 
Bill two years ago, in the same committee, which was resurrected at the voice 
of the people. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “ This government depends on public opinion, and 
whoever can change public opinion can change the government.” If Sena- 
tor Evarts was right in saying in the Senate the other day that “ the people 
of the United States have made up their minds that there shall be no igno- 
rance in this land where it is in the power of the State or the United States 
to prevent it,” then public opinion for this bill is already formed, and now 
is the time for its voice to be heard at the door of this sub-committee room. 

The latest apology of the objector for his position is the claim that federal 
aid for public schools will induce mendicancy. Usually the member of Con- 
gress who makes this point hurries back to his legislative duties to work with 
all his might, and to vote, for an appropriation from the national treasury for 
a public building in some small, and before unheard-of place, and for the 
improvement of some river or harbor, all in his district, with evidently no 
fear that such gifts may pauperize the people receiving them. Why should 
money from the same source for the improvement of future men and women 
be so much more demoralizing? This enigma is not without its parallel in 
other circles. College presidents, whose success in collecting outside aid for 
higher education in their institutions has made us all their debtors, now say 
to our utter amazement that common-school education would be injured by 
outside aid, which would destroy the spirit of self-help in the people. In 
other words, an ignorant community must, unaided, educate itself, to secure 
the best results. 

This reminds us of the child’s experiment of trying to lift his own weight 
by the handles of the bushel basket into which he had himself climbed. 

But what we now ask is that all these objections may be fully discussed 
on the floor of the House, before the representatives of the whole people, and 
a vote there taken on the merits of the question. Petitions for this are pour- 
ing in. 


REPLIES BY MR. COOK AT TREMONT TEMPLE, FEBRUARY 20. 


25. What should be said of Mr. Spurgeon’s protest against the New Theology ? 

First. It is not hasty. As I happen to know from some personal inter- 
course with Mr. Spurgeon several years ago, he has been for years disturbed 
by tendencies among English non-conformists to very eccentric and super- 
ficial teaching. 

Second. It must be said that his protest has received no adequate answer. 
I have delayed the consideration of this question until I could state what the 
Baptist Union would say in view of the protest. It sent a protest to Mr. 
Spurgeon, after his return from his vacation at Mentone, in the south of 
France, and that resulted in no change in Mr. Spurgeon’s attitude. The 
Baptist Union, hearing the report from its committee, passed a resolution to 
the effect that Mr. Spurgeon’s charges were very serious, that he refused 
to give names of individuals who taught loose doctrines, and that, therefore, 
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his charges ought never to have been made. So the resolution reads ; and 
there the matter for the present has been dropped. 

Now, Mr. Spurgeon has said that he received legal advice not to give the 
names of individuals to the public, for had he done so, he would have been 
liable to be dragged through every court in the kingdom for libel. He has 
assured the world that his only reason for not naming the individuals he 
has in mind is that he prefers to avoid contentions before the courts. This 
is the only answer thus far made, except by loose and misleading journals 
like the “Christian World.’’ No substantial reply has been made to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s assertion, that there are those recognized as in good and full 
evangelical fellowship who teach what is no more Christianity than chalk is 
cheese. 

26. What is Mr. Spurgeon’s chief objection to the New Theology ? 

It may interest some of us in New England to listen to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
latest statement in the “Sword and Trowel :” — 

“The main question is: Does the Baptist Union hold the doctrine of future 
probation? Many of its members avow it. Members of its high-handed 
council glory in it. It could somewhat clear its blurred reputation if it 
passed a resolution setting forth that it rejected the dream of future pro- 
bation and restoration as unscriptural, unprotestant, and a stranger among 
Baptists. If it does not do so, we may expect to hear a full-blown purga- 
tory preached, and prayers for the dead will follow as a matter of course. 
Friends are welcome to say what they like about Spurgeon, but what about 
the gospel ? and what about those who are preaching new doctrines ? 

‘*We consider Universalism to be the most deadly of all the errors which 
have plagued the church of God. If it were true, it would render the gos- 
pel of to-day a superfluity, because its neglect would involve a loss too small 
to be likely to arouse any man’s fear, while its acceptance would secure a 
present gain scarcely worth the pains involved in the trials of the spiritual 
life. Why men should preach at all when once they receive this theory, we 
cannot tell ; certainly, we see no reason why anybody should be at the 
trouble of hearing them.” 

I read this language here because it is the main question here as well as 
in London. Mr. Spurgeon has declared he will not recognize as within the 
bonds of sound evangelical fellowship those who teach that it may sometimes 
be safe for a man to die in his sins, and yet he has said also that he cares for 
nothing but the gospel, that merely denominational positions are of little 
interest to him, and that he would be satisfied with the broad creed of the 
Evangelical Alliance. One of our eminent American preachers has said that 
prayers for the dead ought to be offered by all who believe in future proba- 
tion. For one, I rejoice in Mr. Spurgeon’s protest, and do not expect to see 
it withdrawn. [Applause. ] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE have received from Miss Willard a summary of the positions taken 
on leading questions of Reform at the recent memorable Conference of 
Women at Washington. National and International Associations were 
formed, and the following officers were elected : International Council : 
President, Millicent Faweett, England ; vice-president, Clara Barton, Amer- 
ica ; corresponding secretary, Rachel G. Foster, America ; recording secre- 
tary, Kristine Frederiksen, Denmark ; treasurer, Isabelle Bogelot, France. 
National Council: President, Frances E. Willard, Lllinois ; vice-president, 
Susan B. Anthony, New York; corresponding secretary, May Wright 
Sewell, Indiana ; recording secretary, Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts ; 
treasurer, M. Louise Thomas, New York. 

In the report to the delegates the Committee on Organization, of which 
Miss Willard was chairman, presented the following strong arguments in 
favor of such a federation : — 


Mindful of the high duties intrusted to its care, your Committee has earnestly 
addressed itself to the problem of a National and International Council of women 
— first, as to the practicability of forming two such great organizations, in which 
should be included the organized working forces of the world’s womanhood, and, 
secondly, as to their object and method. 

As a result of our deliberations, we respectfully report. 

First. We are strongly in favor of such a federation — National and Interna- 
tional — believing that it will incaleulably increase the world’s sum total of 
womanly courage, efficiency, and esprit du corps; that it will widen our horizon, 
correct the tendency to an exaggerated impression of one’s own work, as compared 
with that of others, and put the wisdom and expert experience of each at the 
service of all. 

Secondly. We suggest that the form of organization be the simplest possible, 
following the general plan of the present Council, and to this end we offer a form 
of constitution, equally adapted to a National and to an International Council of 
Women :— 

PREAMBLE. 


We, women of the United States (Great Britain, France, or whatever country) 
(for the International “‘ All Nations,’’ it would read) sincerely believing that the 
best good of our homes and nation will be advanced by our own greater unity of 
thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized movement of women will 
best conserve the highest good of the family and the state, do hereby band our- 
selves together in a confederation of workers committed to the overthrow of all 
forms of ignorance and injustice, and to the application of the Golden Rule to 
society, custom, and law. 
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Miss Willard says : — 

It may be generally stated, from individual impression, that this council, 
representing thirteen nationalities, thirty national societies, and addressed 
by eighty speakers, was unitedly in favor of removing every artificial disa- 
bility from women, by opening to her all the opportunities and positions of 
industrial, educational, and professional life, politics, philanthropy, and the 
church. It was held that the question should never be asked in relation to 
these positions and opportunities, “Is the person asking them a man ora 
woman ?” but only, “Is the person trusty and capable of the undertaking 
proposed ? ” 

This seemed to be the cardinal doctrine of the council set forth with won- 
derful variety of argument and illustration, and in a spirit of good will 
toward men. It was evidently believed that this attitude of society toward 
woman would do more than anything else to help hasten the day of one 
standard of personal purity in the habits of both sexes, since woman, from 
her position of dependence, now lacks power to enforce that high standard 
among men which men’s power enables them to enforce among women. 

Intcrnational arbitration looking toward universal peace seemed to be the 
earnest desire of all. Upon the temperance question there was not one 
word adverse to the positions of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
frankly and fully expressed by our representatives on Temperance evening, 
but it is only fair to say that a minority is known to dissent from those 
positions. 

One of the most eloquent and best received addresses of the council was 
from Mrs. Leonora Barry, chief woman leader of the Knights of Labor. 
Three thousand women met to hear addresses at the session devoted to the 
social purity question, no men being admitted. It was a time of intense ear- 
nestness and great solemnity. Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, Eng- 
land, made a most profound impression by her account of the wonderful 
reform going on there. 

A resolution denouncing Free Rum on the Congo was warmly indorsed by 
one of the largest audiences, and about sixty of the leading women of the 
Council united in the following petition to the House of Representatives : — 

‘*Wasnincton, D. C., April 2, 1888. 
‘* To the Members of the House of Representatives : 

‘* GENTLEMEN, — We are earnestly watching the action of the House on the 
Blair Education Bill, having followed its history from the beginning with un- 
flagging solicitude and interest in this great and beneficent movement, which 
seeks so to provide for the education of the nation’s youth, that they may be 
prepared to be a blessing and not a curse as citizens. 


“We pray you each to use your utmost influence and to give your vote for this 
bill.”’ 


It is hoped and believed that the next great council to be held, probably 
in 1890, may have representatives from all the Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary societies, and may include all organized women workers in a 
bond that shall assert the solidarity of the sex in its endeavor to lift up and 
bless Humanity. 








